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FIKST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  UNIYERSITY  EXTENSION. 


In  accordance  with  section  5  of  chapter  294  of  the  General 
Acts  of  1915  the  Board  of  Education  herewith  submits  its  first 
annual  report  for  the  Department  of  University  Extension. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  a  report  made  to  the  General 
Court  in  1912,  in  accordance  with  chapter  60  of  the  Resolves  of 
1911,  on  improving  and  making  more  uniform  the  education 
now  furnished  by  the  high  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
on  providing  higher  and  supplementary  education  additional 
to  that  offered,  stated,  among  other  conclusions,  that,  as  con- 
trasted with  advanced  phases  of  higher  education  in  certain 
other  progressive  States,  the  Massachusetts  system  exhibits  a 
deficiency  in  that  certain  sections  of  the  State  do  not  have  the 
advantages  of  university  extension,  and  that  the  Common- 
wealth might  provide  a  special  officer,  under  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  to  organize  and  promote  university  extension  work. 
(House  No.  1647  (1912),  pp.  12,  16,  20  and  21.) 

In  a  report  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  General 
Court  of  1915,  as  required  by  chapter  105  of  the  Resolves  of 
the  year  1914,  on  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  State  uni- 
versity to  provide  free  instruction  to  persons  regularly  in  at- 
tendance, and  to  persons  within  the  State  not  in  attendance, 
and  on  other  means  of  promoting  higher  education,  the  Board 
again  called  attention  to  the  need  of  extension  courses,  and 
repeated  its  recommendation  regarding  such  courses,  as  made 
to  the  Legislature  of  1912.  (House  No.  485  (1915),  pp.  4,  17, 
25  and  32.) 
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The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  his  inaugural  address 
of  1915,  recommended  legislation  providing  for  university  ex- 
tension and  correspondence  courses.  A  conference  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  was  called  by  him  to  discuss  these  proposals. 
A  State  advisory  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  pre- 
pared a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  university  ex- 
tension and  correspondence  courses.  As  a  result,  the  General 
Court  enacted  legislation  (chapter  294  of  the  General  Acts  of 
1915)  creating  a  Department  of  University  Extension  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A  copy  of  the  act  is 
given  herewith. 

An  Act  to  establish  a  Depaktment  of  University  Extension  and 
TO  provide  for  Correspondence  Courses  of  Education. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  department  of  university 
extension  to  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  board  of  education. 
The  head  of  said  department  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  his  salary  shaU  be  fixed 
by  the  board  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council.  He  may  be 
removed  at  any  time  by  the  said  board  of  education. 

Section  2.  The  said  department  of  university  extension  is  hereby 
authorized  to  co-operate  with  existing  institutions  of  learning  in  the  estab- 
hshment  and  conduct  of  university  extension  and  correspondence  courses; 
to  supervise  the  administration  of  all  extension  and  correspondence  courses 
which  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  state  revenues;  and  also,  where 
that  is  deemed  advisable,  to  establish  and  conduct  university  extension 
and  correspondence  courses  for  the  benefit  of  residents  of  Massachusetts: 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  giving  to  the  said 
department  or  to  the  board  of  education  the  control  or  direction  of  exten- 
sion and  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  or  in  subjects  directly  related 
thereto  when  these  are  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College.  The  said  department,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  education,  may  employ  such  agents,  lecturers,  instructors, 
assistants  and  clerks,  for  whole  or  part  time,  as  may  be  necessary  for  proper 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  With  the  approval  of  the 
governor  and  council  and  of  the  board  of  education,  it  may  rent  suitable 
offices  for  the  conduct  of  its  work. 

Section  3.  The  said  department  for  the. purposes  of  such  university 
extension  or  correspondence  courses,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  proper 
city  or  town  officials  or  school  committees,  use  the  school  buildings  or 
other  public  buildings  and  grounds  of  any  city  or  town  witliin  the  com- 
monwealth, and  may  also  use  normal  school  buildings  and  grounds  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  boards  or  commission  in  charge  of  the  same,  such 
other  school  buildings  as  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  commonwealth. 
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City  and  town  officials  and  coixanittees  are  hereby  authorized  to  aUow  the 
use  of  buildings  and  grounds  under  their  charge  by  the  department  of 
university  extension  for  the  purposes  of  university  extension  or  corre- 
spondence courses,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  such  officials 
or  committees  may  establish:  'provided,  however,  that  such  use  shall  not 
interfere  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  said  buildings  and  grounds  by 
the  pubhc  schools  of  the  city  or  to^^Ti.  The  said  department  may  also  ar- 
range for  the  use  of  such  other  buildings,  grounds,  and  facilities  as  may 
prove  to  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  work,  and  may  expend  in  rent 
therefor  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessarj^ 

Section  4.  The  department  of  university  extension  is  empowered  to 
appoint  a  state  advisory  council  and  also  local  advisory  councils  on  uni- 
versity extension  and  correspondence  courses,  the  functions  of  which  shall 
be  defined  bj''  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education. 

Section  5.  The  board  of  education  shall  submit  to  the  general  court, 
on  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year,  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  doings  and  expenditures  of  the  said  department  for  the  3'ear 
closing  on  the  first  daj^  of  the  previous  July. 

Section  6.  The  said  department  is  authorized  to  grant  to  students 
completing  courses  of  instruction  provided  for  under  this  act  suitable  cer- 
tificates as  evidence  of  proficiency,  in  accordance  mth  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  estabhshed  by  the  board  of  education. 

Section  7.  The  department  of  university  extension,  for  the  purposes 
of  complying  -^dth  the  provisions  of  this  act,  maj^  be  allowed  for  the  salary 
of  its  head,  agents,  lecturers,  instructors,  assistants,  clerks  and  other  serv- 
ice, and  for  travel  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  these  ofl&cers,  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties  under  this  act,  such  sums  as  shall 
be  appropriated  annually  bj^  the  general  court,  payable  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Section  8.  There  maj^  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  education  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twentj^-five  thousand  doUars. 

Section  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
May  28,  1915. 


Since  the  passage  of  this  act,  May  28,  1915,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  selected  a  director  of  the  department,  and  par- 
tially organized  a  working  staff.  James  A.  Moyer  began  serv- 
ice as  director  of  the  department  Oct.  20,  1915.  In  addition, 
two  members  of  the  staff,  Joseph  W.  L.  Hale,  in  charge  of 
correspondence  study,  and  Robert  H.  Spahr,  in  charge  of  ex- 
tension classes,  have  entered  upon  their  duties. 

The  Department  of  University  Extension  has  issued  through 
the  Board  of  Education  a  bulletin,  —  No.  1,  1916,  —  a  copy  of 
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which  is  filed  herewith,  containing  information  on  correspond- 
ence courses  to  be  offered  in  1916.  This  bulletin  has  been 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  seventy-ninth  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Education  (pages  55  to  57)  discusses  the 
probable  future  development  of  the  Department  of  University 
Extension. 

At  present  the  quarters  assigned  the  department  are  so  small 
that  its  work  is  being  done  under  serious  disadvantages. 

The  Board  is  also  required  to  report  upon  the  expenditures 
of  said  department  for  the  year  closing  on  the  first  day  of  the 
previous  July.  No  expenditures  were  incurred  previous  to  that 
date  for  1915,  and  consequently  no  financial  report  is  required 
for  this  year. 

Respectfully  submitted,  ' 

FREDERICK  P.   FISH,   Chairman, 
JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 
ELLA  LYMAN  CABOT, 
JAMES  CHALMERS, 
A.  LINCOLN  FILENE, 
THOMAS  B.  FITZPATRICK, 
FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON, 
PAUL  H.  HANUS, 
MARGARET  SLATTERY, 

Members  of  the  Board. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  EEPORT  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  EDUCATION 
ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


This  report  is  a  record  of  beginnings.  It  contains  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  university  extension  in  this  country,  and 
an  outline  of  the  events  and  tendencies  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  department  in  this  State.  It  states  briefly  what 
the  department  has  accomplished  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  results  were  obtained,  and  forecasts  what  the  department 
would  like  to  do. 

University  extension,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  under- 
stand it,  took  root  in  America  as  a  form  of  library  service;  it 
was  so  begun  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
In  1890  the  movement  had  progressed  far  enough  to  warrant 
the  formation  of  an  organization  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription, —  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching.  In  1891  New  York  made  the  first  State  appro- 
priation for  university  extension,  —  $10,000. 

In  December,  1891,  reports  read  at  a  National  Congress  on 
University  Extension  showed  wonderful  growth.  Twenty- 
eight  attempts  within  four  years  had  been  made  to  introduce 
university  extension,  most  of  them  without  special  financial 
aid.  There  was  great  enthusiasm  in  the  National  Congress, 
yet  nearly  ten  years  passed  before  a  program  was  produced 
which  seemed  practicable  to  State  legislators.  Then,  after 
a  period  of  experimentation,  enough  good  results  were  realized 
to  convince  American  lawmakers  that  this  form  of  education 
could  be  offered  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  Since  1906 
the  permanence  of  university  extension  has  been  assured. 

In  1910  an  investigation  was  made  to  find  out  the  status  of 
university  extension  in  the  United  States.  Fifty-four  institu- 
tions reported  some  form  of  extension  work.  Special  financial 
support  was  reported  to  be  insufficient,  or  entirely  lacking.     In 
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1913,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  103  institutions  reported  extension  ac- 
tivities, and  51  of  them  described  their  work  as  organized 
and  supported  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  legislative  appro- 
priations. Inquiries  made  since  1913  show  increase:  first,  in 
the  number  of  institutions  offering  extension  service;  second, 
in  the  number  of  students  enrolled,  especially  of  those  study- 
ing for  credit;  third,  in  the  variety  of  forms  of  extension 
activity  due  to  the  growing  demand  for  different  kinds  of 
State,  municipal  and  community  service;  fourth,  in  the  amount 
of  funds  available. 

The   Present   Status    of   Univeesity   Extension   in   the 

United  States. 
Recent  statistics  are  fragmentary,  but  the  increase  in  enroll- 
ments  in   certain   typical   institutions   can   be   seen   from   the 
following  tabulations :  — 


Enrolled 

Enrolled 

1914-15.1 

1915-16.2 

1,893 

8,626 

4,685 

_s 

2,835 

3,449 

735 

1,003 

144 

3,163 

561 

641 

158 

960 

9,499 

11,150 

University  of  California, 

University  of  Chicago,        ...... 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

University  of  Kansas, 

University  of  Minnesota,    ...... 

University  of  Missouri,       ...... 

University  of  Washington, 

University  of  Wisconsin, 


20,510 


1  Data  furnished  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

2  Compiled  from  answers  to  questionnaire. 

3  No  report. 


Increase  in  funds   available  for  extension  purposes  in  two 
recent  consecutive  years  are  shown  by  the  figures  below. 


1914-15. 1 


1915-16.2 


University  of  California 

University  of  Chicago 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege, 

University  of  Kansas, 

University  of  Minnesota, 

University  of  Missouri, 

University  of  Washington, 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

1  Data  furnished  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
8  Compiled  from  answers  to  questionnaire. 


533,486  20 
45,000  00 

-3 

20,000  00 
89,350  00 
17.807  62 
19,541  83 
239,110  00 


$49,400  64 

_i 

85,086  81 
21,000  00 
86,557  97 
12,500  00* 
25,563  62 
267,659  69 


«  Report  lacking. 
*  Appropriation. 
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These  statistics  reveal  that  institutions  under  State  founda- 
tion and  support  lead  in  enrollments.  University  extension 
courses  in  general  make  no  pretense  at  being  identical  in  detail 
of  procedure  with  collegiate  courses.  Their  aim  is  to  supple- 
ment the  education  of  persons  whose  path  in  life  is  already 
more  or  less  fixed,  —  whose  chief  business  is  earning  a  live- 
lihood. 

Geowth  of  University  Extension  in  Massachusetts. 

Popular  education  has  always  flourished  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  people  of  the  State  have  benefited  by  the  extramural 
activities  of  university  men.  Some  of  the  most  famous  Lyceum 
lecturers  were  born  in  Massachusetts.  In  1839  the  Lowell 
Institute  was  founded,  and  has  from  the  first  been  a  powerful 
auxiliary  factor  in  the  education  of  our  people.  For  the  sup- 
ported class  of  students,  that  is,  children  between  six  and 
twenty  years,  there  was  some  provision  of  educational  facilities, 
but  for  the  man  who,  because  of  economic  pressure,  had  to 
learn  while  he  earned,  the  field  was  barren  indeed  except  in  a 
few  favored  communities. 

A  perception  of  this  need  was  felt  early  and  capitalized  by 
enterprising  spirits.  The  private  correspondence  schools  were 
one  result.  But  the  founders  of  correspondence  schools  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  realized  the  need  and  toiled  to  relieve 
it.  There  were  those  who  began  to  talk  of  a  State  university 
which  should  be  the  mother  of  all  needed  educational  inno- 
vations. Experts  in  the  art  and  science  of  education  saw 
the  need  also  and  voiced  it,  but  these  men  did  not  think  it 
practicable  to  found  a  State  university.  A  group  of  them  in 
1910  proposed  Massachusetts  College,  —  an  institution  which 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  original  and  far-sighted 
attempts  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  educational  system  ever  con- 
ceived. It  met  with  wide  favor.  Sixteen  college  presidents 
expressed  belief  in  the  experiment  and  willingness  to  receive 
properly  qualified  students  of  the  college  in  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 

In  a  word,  it  was  proposed  under  a  legislative  act  of  1910 
to  establish  a  number  of  local  college  faculties  in  several  urban 
centers  scattered  over  the  State.     There  was  to  be  a  central 
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faculty  consisting  of  heads  of  departments  who  should  adminis- 
ter the  teaching  and  recommend  appointments.  There  was  to 
be  also  a  central  executive  office  in  Boston,  but  no  great 
central  plant.  Existing  local  educational  buildings  were  to 
be  used.  The  income  from  the  endowment  was  to  be  devoted 
largely  to  scholarships  for  students  of  the  college  sent  to 
graduate  in  the  older  institutions. 

In  1910  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  Massachu- 
setts College,  but  with  the  provision  that  the  act  should  become 
effective  upon  the  bona  fide  contribution  of  $500,000.  As  the 
necessary  sums  were  not  forthcoming,  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  was  not  consummated. 

The  discussion  which  attended  the  agitation  to  establish 
Massachusetts  College  increased  the  interest  of  the  private 
institutions  of  the  State  in  the  extension  of  their  educational 
activities.  In  the  winter  of  1914-15  representatives  of  all  the 
colleges  located  in  the  State  met  in  Boston  to  organize  exten- 
sion work.  The  delegates  felt  that  the  colleges  of  the  State 
should  make  themselves  more  useful  to  the  public  at  large, 
and  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  State  into  four  sections  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  university  extension  courses.  The 
first  section  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  to  be  served  by 
the  "Boston  group"  of  colleges;  the  second  section,  centering 
at  Worcester,  was  to  be  served  by  the  higher  institutions  of 
that  city;  the  third  section,  which  comprises  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  adjacent  territory,  was  allotted  to  the  Connecticut 
Valley  group  of  colleges;  while  the  fourth  section,  which  lies 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State,  was  to  be  under  the 
care  of  Williams  College. 

All  of  these  groups  are  now  active  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
On  Nov.  30,  1915,  Williams  College  had  254  extension  students. 
The  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  Valley  groups  have  prepared 
impressive  programs.  The  latter  group  of  colleges,  which 
include  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Smith  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Northfield  schools  and 
the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at  Springfield,  offer  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  Department  of  University  Exten- 
sion upward  of  100  courses.  No  figures  are  available  at  the 
present  writing  as  to  the  courses  which  will  prove   to   be   in 
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greatest  demand  or  as  to  the  number  enrolled.  Courses  by 
this  group  are  all  given  in  classes  which  are  organized  and 
administered  by  an  agent  of  the  State  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Extension. 

The  Boston  group  of  institutions  comprises  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Tufts  College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston  University,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
College,  Wellesley  College,  Simmons  College,  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

For  the  year  1916-17,  22  courses  are  offered  with  a  total 
enrollment  thus  far  of  1,357.^  The  demand  in  the'  vicinity 
of  Boston  for  university  extension  courses,  even  of  the  purely 
cultural  variety,  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  registrations 
during  the  last  seven  seasons,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
figures:  — 


Year. 


Courses. 


Registration. 


1910-11, 
1911-12, 
1912-13, 
1913-14, 
1914-15, 
1915-16, 


16 

863 

17 

1,150 

21 

1,060 

19 

1,127 

24 

1,309 

24 

1,544 

1  Dec.  4,  1916. 


Establishment  of  the  State  Department  of  University 

Extension. 
The  agitation  for  a  State  university  had  another  concrete 
result.  While  the  colleges  of  the  State  were  unlocking  their 
facilities  to  the  people,  the  General  Court  was  considering  the 
enactment  of  a  measure  designed  to  establish  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension.  The  act  of  establishment  was 
passed  in  May,  1915,  in  the  following  terms:  — 
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An  Act  to  establish  a  Department  of  University  Extension  and 
to  provide  for  correspondence  courses  of  education. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  department  of  university 
extension  to  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  board  of  education. 
The  head  of  said  department  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  his  salary  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  board  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  coimcil.  He  may  be 
removed  at  any  time  by  the  said  board  of  education. 

Section  2.  The  said  department  of  university  extension  is  hereby 
authorized  to  co-operate  with  existing  institutions  of  learning  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  of  university  extension  and  correspondence  courses; 
to  supervise  the  administration  of  aU  extension  and  correspondence  courses 
which  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  state  revenues;  and  also,  where 
that  is  deemed  advisable,  to  establish  and  conduct  university  extension 
and  correspondence  courses  for  the  benefit  of  residents  of  Massachusetts: 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  giving  to  the  said 
department  or  to  the  board  of  education  the  control  or  direction  of  exten- 
sion and  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  or  in  subjects  directly  re- 
lated thereto  when  these  are  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College.  The  said  department,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  education,  may  employ  such  agents,  lecturers, 
instructors,  assistants  and  clerks,  for  whole  or  part  time,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  proper  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  With  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  coimcil  and  of  the  board  of  education,  it 
may  rent  suitable  offices  for  the  conduct  of  its  work. 

Section  3.  The  said  department  for  the  purposes  of  such  university 
extension  or  correspondence  courses,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  proper 
city  or  town  officials  or  school  committees,  use  the  school  buildings  or 
other  public  buildings  and  grounds  of  any  city  or  town  within  the  com- 
monwealth, and  may  also  use  normal  school  buildings  and  grounds  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  boards  or  comroission  in  charge  of  the  same,  such 
other  school  buildings  as  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  couunonwealth. 
City  and  town  officials  and  committees  are  hereby  authorized  to  aUow  the 
use  of  buUdings  and  grounds  under  their  charge  by  the  department  of 
university  extension  for  the  purposes  of  university  extension  or  corre- 
spondence courses,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  such  officials 
or  committees  may  establish:  provided,  however,  that  such  use  shall  not 
interfere  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  said  buildings  and  grounds  by 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town.  The  said  department  may  also  ar- 
range for  the  use  of  such  other  buildings,  grounds,  and  facilities  as  may 
prove  to  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  work,  and  may  expend  in  rent 
therefor  such  sxmis  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary. 

Section  4.  The  department  of  university  extension  is  empowered  to 
appoint  a  state  advisory  council  and  also  local  advisory  councils  on  uni- 
versity extension  and  correspondence  courses,  the  functions  of  which  shall 
be  defined  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education. 
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Section  5.  The  board  of  education  shall  submit  to  the  general  court, 
on  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year,  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  doings  and  expenditures  of  the  said  department  for  the  year 
closing  on  the  first  day  of  the  previous  July. 

Section  6.  The  said  department  is  authorized  to  grant  to  students 
completing  courses  of  instruction  provided  for  under  this  act  suitable  cer- 
tificates as  evidence  of  proficiency,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  established  by  the  board  of  education. 

Section  7.  The  department  of  university  extension,  for  the  purposes 
of  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  allowed  for  the  salary 
of  its  head,  agents,  lecturers,  instructors,  assistants,  clerks  and  other  serv- 
ice, and  for  travel  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  these  officers,  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  their  ofiicial  duties  under  this  act,  such  sums  as  shaU 
be  appropriated  annually  by  the  general  court,  payable  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Section  8.  There  may  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  education  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Section  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
May  28,  1915. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  of  University  Exten- 
sion in  Massachusetts  began  in  November,  1915,  the  legislation 
establishing  the  department  having  been  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  preceding  May.  A  careful  study  was  first  made 
of  existing  educational  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth,  to 
determine  in  what  ways  this  new  department  could  co-operate 
with  them,  and  in  what  fields  of  educational  activity  the 
facilities  of  the  department  could  be  most  useful.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  avoid  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  evening  schools, 
of  State-supported  vocational  schools  and  of  educational  work 
planned  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants. 

The  first  instruction  was  given  by  correspondence,  but  as 
the  need  became  apparent  extension  classes  were  formed. 
Later  it  was  found  expedient  to  form  study  groups.  A  brief 
description  of  each  kind  of  instruction  follows. 

Correspondence  Instruction. 
Instruction  by  correspondence,  when  properly  organized, 
has  been  shown  to  be  of  great  value  to  students  who  cannot 
attend  classes  under  personal  direction.  Courses  similar  to 
many  of  those  offered  by  the  State  department  are  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  men  and  women  employed  in  shops. 
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stores  and  offices.  A  correspondence  course  offers  a  way  to 
use  spare  time.  The  interest  and  competency  of  the  student 
in  his  regular  work  is  increased  through  the  efforts  he  gives 
to  correspondence  study.  In  general,  employers  approve  of 
the  efforts  made  by  young  men  and  women  in  their  employ 
further  to  educate  themselves  either  for  general  culture  or  for 
proficiency  in  their  work. 

In  conducting  correspondence  courses  there  is  little  or  no 
conflict  with  institutions  supported  by  taxation  in  Massachu- 
setts. Nearly  all  educational  work  of  this  kind  offered  in  this 
State,  except  in  subjects  relating  to  agriculture,  has  been  done 
by  universities  located  in  other  States  or  by  private  institu- 
tions conducted  primarily  for  profit.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  spent  every  year  in  payment  for  these  correspondence 
courses,  and  it  was  one  of  the  objects  in  the  establishment  of 
the  department  to  give  residents  of  the  State  opportunities  to 
receive  education  of  this  kind  on  practically  a  free  basis. 
Another  important  consideration  favoring  the  early  develop- 
ment of  correspondence  courses  was  the  obvious  ease  in  secur- 
ing a  necessarily  large  staff  of  instructors  for  part-time  services. 
Correspondence  instruction  can  be  given  by  teachers  at  times 
when  they  are  not  following  a  regular  program. 

The  prospective  student  makes  application  on  a  blank  pro- 
vided by  the  department.  When  he  has  satisfied  the  depart- 
ment as  to  his  ability  to  undertake  and  profit  from  the  course 
named,  he  is  enrolled  and  receives  his  first  lesson  pamphlets. 
In  due  course  his  written  exercises  are  returned  to  the  in- 
structor, who  examines  and  grades  the  papers  and  records  on 
them  his  corrections,  criticisms  and  comments.  New  install- 
ments of  work  are  sent  to  the  student  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
pleted the  previous  assignment.  The  time  limit  within  which 
a  course  must  be  completed  is  one  year  unless  an  extension 
of  time  is  permitted.  A  table  of  the  numbers  enrolled  in  cor- 
respondence courses  will  be  found  in  Part  IV.  of  the  current 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Class  Instruction. 
Class  instruction  has  been  found  a  telling  factor  in  university 
extension.     In  classes  the  instructor  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  his  students.    There  is  opportunity  for  oral  question  and 
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answer,  and  for  discussion  between  members  of  the  class. 
In  short,  it  provides  the  advantages  of  personal  instruction. 

Extension  classes  in  subjects  not  offered  by  the  public  school 
system  began  to  be  conducted  in  April,  1916,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension  in  various  centers  throughout 
Massachusetts.  For  convenience  the  State  is  divided  into 
twenty-six  districts,  each  containing  a  center.  (See  map.) '  Usually 
this  center  is  the  largest  town  in  the  district.  As  it  is  some- 
times impossible  for  one  town  to  furnish  the  number  of  students 
required  for  classes  in  certain  advanced  subjects,  the  centers 
are  usually  so  placed  that  practically  all  the  residents  of  each 
district  may  reach  their  center  by  electric  railways  or  other 
convenient  means  of  transportation.  Thus  classes  in  many 
different  subjects  may  be  formed  by  the  students  in  one  town 
combining  with  the  students  of  other  towns  of  that  district. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
other  town  in  a  district  to  secure  classes,  provided  the  require- 
ments as  to  numbers  are  met.  There  must  be  at  least  twenty 
actual  registrations  in  the  same  subject  before  the  State  pro- 
vides an  instructor. 

No  tuition  fees  are  charged.  A  student  is  required  to  pay 
in  advance  a  specified  amount  to  cover  the  approximate  cost 
of  lesson  pamphlets,  stationery  and  textbooks.  In  case  any 
amount  remains,  after  payment  of  these  expenses,  it  is  used 
toward  defraying  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  instructor. 
The  student  is  required  to  prepay  postage  or  express  charges 
on  material  sent  at  any  time  to  his  instructor  for  correction. 
The  charge  for  courses  given  in  class  or  by  correspondence  is 
the  same. 

Classes  are  usually  formed  through  the  efforts  of  an  inter- 
ested individual  or  organization.  They  meet  ordinarily  once  a 
week  at  a  suitable  time  agreed  upon  by  all  persons  concerned, 
either  in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening,  and  sometimes  on 
Saturday  morning.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  standard 
length  of  the  class  period  is  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so  the  department  makes 
use  of  school  or  other  local  public  buildings.  Libraries  and 
school  buildings  have  rooms  well  suited  for  the  meetings  of 
university  extension  classes.    It  seems  only  reasonable  that  the 
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community  receiving  these  educational  advantages  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  should  provide  the  necessary  housing 
services. 

In  some  cases  classes  have  been  organized  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories, particularly  for  the  accommodation  of  those  employed 
in  these  places.  Under  such  circumstances  the  employer  is 
expected  to  furnish  for  the  classes  the  rooms  and  the  services 
other  than  instruction.  The  industries  of  Massachusetts  uni- 
formly are  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the  department  in  the 
formation  of  classes  in  the  interest  of  their  wage  earners.  The 
more  enthusiastic  managers  show  a  willingness  to  bear  the  entire 
expense  of  a  university  extension  class  organized  among  their 
employees.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  department,  however, 
to  encourage  this  tendency  in  its  entirety.  What  costs  nothing 
usually  means  nothing;  so  the  negotiations  regarding  industrial 
classes  ordinarily  result  in  a  sharing  of  the  expenses  by  the 
student,  the  department  and  the  company.  Sometimes  it  seems 
desirable,  after  a  man  has  finished  his  course  and  received  his 
certificate,  for  the  company  to  refund  the  fee  paid  to  the  State. 

For  data  on  numbers  of  students  in  extension  classes  see 
Part  IV.  of  the  current  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Study  Groups. 

Where  ten  or  more  but  less  than  twenty  students  living  in 
one  community  are  taking  the  same  course  by  correspondence, 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  form  a  group  for  mutual  assistance 
and  for  study.  One  member  acts  as  secretary.  The  members 
meet  regularly,  preferably  once  a  week,  in  a  school  or  library 
building  for  the  discussion  of  lessons  and  for  mutual  helpful- 
ness. Provided  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  at  least 
eight  members,  arrangements  can  usually  be  made  with  the 
department  to  have  an  instructor  in  the  course  meet  the 
group  every  fourth  meeting  at  their  regular  place  of  meeting. 
Charges  per  student  are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  corre- 
spondence method  of  instruction. 

Study  groups  are  intended  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
isolated  student  who  is  receiving  instruction  by  correspondence 
and  the  large  group  organized  as  a  class.  Its  aim  is  to  give 
the  student  who  would  like  to  join  a  regular  class,  but  cannot 
do   so,    the    advantage   which   comes   from    meeting   with   his 
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fellows  for  exchange  of  opinions  and  from  working  occasionally 
under  expert  guidance. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  department,  however,  to  en- 
courage unduly  the  formation  of  study  groups.  For  the 
students  who  need  group  instruction  the  regular  weekly  class 
meetings  are  more  desirable.  The  number  of  groups  is  small, 
therefore,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  in  Part  IV.  of  the  current 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  is  shown  graphically  by 
the  accompanying  map.     (Fig.  2.) 

Methods  of  reducing  the  Number  of  those  who  drop 

Courses. 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  correspondence  instruc- 
tion is  that  it  fails  to  hold  students  to  the  completion  of  the 
courses  in  which  they  enroll.  The  department  is  too  recently 
established  to  have  significant  data  upon  this  point,  but 
measures  have  been  taken  to  keep  down  the  number  of  those 
who  drop  courses  before  completion. 

Especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  gauge  the  student's  prepa- 
ration, previous  training,  experience  and  purpose  in  connection 
with  the  course  for  which  he  applies.  These  conditions  are 
studied  from  information  provided  on  the  student's  applica- 
tion blank  (see  p.  16),  occasionally  by  personal  interview  and 
by  special  correspondence.  Special  attention  is  given  to  quali- 
fications in  fundamental  subjects.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  enrollment  may  be  made  after  personal  conferences 
between  a  regular  representative  of  the  department  and  the 
student.  In  determining  the  qualifications  of  students  it  has 
not  seemed  advisable  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  formal  exam- 
inations, but  every  prospective  student  should  know  before- 
hand the  nature  of  the  course  he  proposes  to  take,  its  average 
difiiculty  and  its  application  to  his  particular  needs  and 
capacity. 
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Blank  for  Registration  in  Courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  application  is  to  be  filled  out  completely  in  the  applicant's  own 
handwriting.    Avoid  abbreviations  and  complete  the  blank  in  detail. 

Date  of  application 

Name  (signature  in  full) - 

Permanent  address  (street  and  number) 

Town  or  city 

County State 

Age Telephone  no 

If  employed,  by  what  company? 

Were  you  born  in  America? 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  America? 

Occupation 

Education  (in  full) 

From  what  schools  or  colleges,  if  any,  have  you  graduated? 


What  foreign  languages  have  you  studied? , 

Have  you  ever  enrolled  in  courses  of  this  department? . 
Commercial,  industrial  or  teaching  experience 


Subject  of  course  desired 

Reason  for  selecting  this  course . 


(Money  order 
Certified  check 
Currency  (in  registered  letter) 
References  as  to  my  character  and  industry:  — 


Names  and  addresses  of  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  extension  courses: — ■ 


Registration  is  not  complete  unless  the  registration  charges,  paid  in  full,  accompany  this 
blank,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  James  A.  Moyer,  Director,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Figure  3  shows  graphically  the  proportion  of  those  enrolled 
for  instruction  by  correspondence,  class  and  group,  who  have 
discontinued  work  or  have  been  dropped. 

Inspection  of  Instruction. 

Unless  there  is  reasonable  system  and  uniformity  of  policy 
in  instruction,  diversity  in  teaching  practice  assures  no  measur- 
able attainment  by  the  student. 

The  aim  of  instruction  is  not  simply  to  indicate  and  correct 
errors,  but  to  stimulate  the  student's  ambition,  to  make  sug- 
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gestions  that  will  be  helpful  and  to  provide  the  human  touch. 
The  student  should  feel  that  there  is  a  warm,  sympathetic 
personality  behind  the  corrections,  actuated  by  a  real  desire 
to  help.  The  successful  correspondence  instructor  is  one  who 
can,  by  a  paragraph,  by  a  phrase,  by  a  word,  transmit  his 
personality  and  his  meaning  to  the  student.  In  every  staff 
of  teachers  there  is  plenty  of  cordiality,  interest  and  capacity 
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Fig.  3.  —  Showing,  comparatively,  the  number  enrolled  and  the  number  dropped  or  withdrawn, 
according  to  kind  of  instruction. 


to  help.  The  problem  is  to  release  these  qualities  in  such  a 
way  that  the  student  will  receive  their  full  benefit. 

Supervision  of  instruction  is  especially  requisite  in  extension 
work  because  the  students  are  usually  adults  who  have  been 
out  of  the  habit  of  study,  often  for  years.  Besides,  instruc- 
tion in  extension  courses  frequently  is  to  be  given  by  technical 
experts,  men  who  know  their  subjects  thoroughly,  but  are  not 
experienced  teachers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  instruction  to  report  to 
the   director   of   the    department   concerning   the   progress    of 
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classes  and  individual  students,  to  discover  causes  of  failure 
and  irregular  attendance,  and  to  make  suggestions  which  will 
simplify  and  improve  the  work.  In  short,  it  is  his  duty  to 
suggest  methods  whereby  instructors,  especially  those  who 
are  not  trained  teachers,  may  transmit  their'  ideas  to  their 
students. 

In  case  students  become  irregular  in  their  work,  letters  are 
sent  to  the  delinquents  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
work  is  not  of  the  required  quality.  These  letters  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  causes  of  delinquency,  and  offer  assistance 
in  removing  difficulties.  If  letters  fail  to  bring  a  response,  an 
agent  of  the  department  has,  in  some  cases,  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  student  to  find  out  the  cause  of  delinquency. 
Where  there  is  in  a  town  an  attendance  officer  of  proper 
character  it  is  possible,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
school  authorities,  to  send  him  to  make  the  inquiry  and  offer 
assistance  to  the  student.  Even  in  the  short  time  since  the 
department  was  established,  very  effective  work  has  been  done 
by  local  attendance  officers. 

Preparation  of  Text  Material. 

Another  very  important  phase  of  instruction  in  extension 
courses  is  the  preparation  of  suitable  text  material.  As  much 
of  the  instruction  is  given  by  correspondence,  subject-matter 
for  study  provided  by  the  lesson  sheets  must  be  of  a  special 
kind. 

In  the  preparation  of  new  courses,  valuable  data  have  become 
available  from  the  experience  of  from  3,000  to  3,500  students 
with  the  method  and  content  of  the  courses  in  actual  use.  It 
has  been  possible  through  a  study  of  these  data  to  make 
revisions,  which  will  simplify,  clarify  and  humanize  the  work 
appreciably. 

In  order  to  get  the  department  under  way  as  soon  as  possible 
after  its  establishment,  it  w^as  not  advisable  to  create  courses 
out  of  hand.  There  was  not  available  in  the  State  a  corps  of 
experts  familiar  with  the  special  needs  of  extension  students. 
The  needs  of  the  State  were  not  fully  known.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed  best  to  procure  material  from  agencies 
which  had  had  experience  in  preparation  of  courses  in  parts 
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of  the  country  where  extension  courses  had  been  for  years  an 
arm  of  the  public  educational  service.  Necessary  courses  were, 
therefore,  obtained  from  the  universities  of  Wisconsin  and 
Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  Iowa  State  College  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

It  is  not  the  aim,  however,  to  rest  content  with  the  present 
courses.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  revise  them  in 
the  light  of  experience  before  every  reprint,  and  gradually  to 
replace  the  imported  courses  with  courses  written  by  members 
of  the  department  staff  or  by  experts  working  under  their 
direction.  As  the  needs  of  the  State  become  more  clear  in 
detail  this  work  can  be  done  with  increasing  efficiency.  Of 
the  84  courses  now  open  for  enrollment  45  have  been  written 
or  are  being  written  especially  for  the  department. 

How  THE  Department  was  made  known  to  the  Public. 
.  When  the  department  was  first  organized  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  it  had  to  surmount  was  the  prevailing  lack  of  in- 
formation among  the  people  of  the  new  opportunity  which 
had  been  provided.  It  took  more  than  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  the  existence  of  State  supported  correspondence 
courses  to  catch  and  hold  the  attention  even  of  those  who 
should  be  really  most  vitally  interested  in  the  matter.  It  was 
not  the  desire  to  draw  students  into  the  department  against 
their  will,  but  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  should 
know  about  the  work.  To  do  so,  an  organized  effort  was 
made  to  secure  publicity.  As  the  Board  could  not  make  use 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  commercial  advertising,  it  has 
relied  on  the  distribution  of  circulars,  bulletins  and  posters 
placed  in  industrial  plants  and  libraries.  Six  bulletins  have 
been  issued  describing  the  extension  courses  and  the  improve- 
ments therein.  A  special  illustrated  poster  has  also  been  dis- 
tributed to  schools,  libraries  and  factories  within  the  State. 
Addresses  have  been  made  by  the  agents  of  the  Board  before 
conventions  and  club  meetings.  In  cases  where  newspapers 
were  williDg  to  co-operate  in  bringing  the  educational  offering 
of  the  department  before  their  readers,  special  articles  have 
been  published.  These  have  appeared  in  several  newspapers 
of  the  State,  and  in  each  case  an  increase  in  enrollments  and  a 
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heightening  of  interest  have  resulted.  The  newspapers  of  the 
State  have  been  uniformly  generous  in  opening  their  columns 
to  the  accounts  of  the  activities  of  the  department,  even  when 
those  activities  had  not  dynamic  news  value. 

The  difl&culty  of  securing  the  right  kind  of  publicity,  how- 
ever, is  passing.  As  knowledge  of  the  department  gains 
momentum  and  overcomes  the  inertia  which  hinders  the 
expansion  of  new  movements,  it  will  assume  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  its  proper  character  as  an  established  and  familiar 
branch  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  The  best  kind  of 
publicity  for  such  a  project  as  university  extension  is  that 
which  comes  from  its  own  effective  service. 

Establishment  of  a  Waiting  List. 
The  General  Court,  relying  on  the  experience  of  the  first 
few  months  in  taking  enrollments,  made  provision  for  all  the 
extension  students  likely  to  apply  for  membership,  but  as 
knowledge  of  the  department  spread  through  the  State  there 
developed  such  a  demand  for  courses  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  October  the  Board  of  Education  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  a  waiting  list.  Action  was  taken  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

Voted,  To  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  direct  the  Department  of 
University  Extension  to  receive  no  enrollments  in  the  Correspondence 
Study  Division  after  Oct.  24,  1916,  until  further  notice. 

Voted,  To  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  direct  the  Department  of 
University  Extension  to  limit  enrollment  in  the  Class  Instruction  Division 
to  classes  in  process  of  organization  on  Oct.  24,  1916. 

The  reason  for  suspending  enrollments  was  partly  due  to  the 
system  governing  State  expenditures;  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  system  in  order  to  appreciate  the  situation  which 
the  department  faced  when  enrollments  began  to  pile  up  this 
fall. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Commonwealth  closes  annually  on 
November  30,  but  the  appropriation  may  be  made  at  any 
time  during  the  session  of  the  General  Court,  usually  in  April 
or  in  May.  If  the  General  Court  appropriates  $24,000  on  May 
1,  1916,  for  the  use  of  a  department  during  the  current  fiscal 
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year,  that  department  may  use,  between  May  1,  1916,  and 
Nov.  30,  1916,  $24,000  minus  the  amount  which  was  paid  out 
in  the  preceding  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  Let  us  suppose 
the  amount  to  be  subtracted  aggregates  $3,000.  That  sum 
subtracted  from  $24,000  leaves  $21,000  to  be  expended  in  the 
seven  months  between  May  1,  1916,  and  Nov.  30,  1916.  This 
$21,000  may  be  distributed  through  the  seven  months  in  such 
sums  as  the  head  of  the  department  deems  best;  that  is, 
if  he  considers  it  good  business  to  spend  $9,000  in  May  and 
$2,000  in  each  of  the  other  six  months  he  may  do  so.  After 
November  30,  however,  this  flexible  arrangement  ceases.  The 
department  may  continue  to  spend  money  at  the  rate  of 
$24,000  per  annum,  but  in  monthly  installments  of  $2,000  or 
less.  The  elasticity  in  the  distribution  of  expenditures  which 
characterized  the  period  from  May  to  November  30  now 
gives  way  to  a  rigid  monthly  rate.  This  system  is  just  and 
satisfactory  in  departments  where  necessary  expenditures  do 
not  vary  with  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Iq  the  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension,  however,  the  period  of  greatest 
expansion  and  activity  falls  in  the  months  of  the  late  autumn, 
winter  and  early  spring,  while  the  period  of  minor  activities 
occurs  during  the  late  spring  and  the  summer  months.  In 
other  words,  during  the  very  months  when  the  department 
should  be  allowed  the  most  elasticity  in  distribution  of  expendi- 
tures it  is  held  to  an  inflexible  monthly  rate.  Furthermore, 
any  portion  of  the  appropriation  that  was  saved  during  the 
slack  season  has  to  be  turned  back  on  November  30  to  the 
State  treasury  and  is  lost  to  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended, 
whereas  it  could  be  used  to  very  good  purpose  in  the  winter 
rush  season  when  classes  are  being  formed  and  taught,  and  the 
expenses  of  teaching,  materials  and  traveling  are  very  heavy. 

Since  the  action  of  the  Board  in  establishing  a  waiting  list, 
the  department  has  had  sufiicient  experience  to  discuss  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  experiment,  especially 
the  advantages.  A  waiting  list  is  useful  in  that  it  gives  prospec- 
tive students  time  to  consider  whether  or  not  they  really  want 
to  do  extension  work.  The  student  who  persists  in  taking  up 
a  course  after  staying  a  month  or  two  on  the  waiting  list  is 
likely  to  "stick"  after  he  has  begun  work.    A  waiting  list  also 
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gives  the  department  time  to  investigate  the  capacity  of  pro- 
spective students  for  the  courses  they  have  chosen. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  waiting  list  probably  tends  to  create 
discouragement  even  among  the  most  desirable  of  candidates. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  or  a  woman  who  needs  the  course  for  a 
specific  purpose,  at  a  specific  time,  the  waiting  list  wUl  cause 
genuine  hardship.  Several  students  enrolled  earlier  in  the 
year  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  complete  courses 
within  a  certain  period. 

Discussion  of  Results. 

Most  of  the  students  of  the  department  are  mature  men  and 
women.  The  great  majority  fall  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  forty.  They  are  usually  ambitious  persons  who, 
because  of  economic  pressure  in  their  youth,  or  because  of  lack 
of  educational  facilities,  missed  the  training  which  they  now 
realize  to  be  desirable  and  necessary. 

They  are  uniformly  anxious  to  make  good.  Because  of  their 
maturity  and  experience  they  have  opinions  of  value,  and  a 
system  has  been  devised  whereby  the  department  is  able  to 
gauge  the  reaction  of  the  students  upon  the  courses  they  have 
completed.  The  data  thus  far  secured  are  naturally  scanty 
and  cover  comparatively  few  cases,  but  the  comments  of 
students  upon  their  courses  have  been  uniformly  favorable 
and  appreciative.  When  their  extension  course  has  helped 
them  to  pass  examinations  they  are  especially  warm  in  their 
commendation. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  history  of  the  department  to  draw  any 
conclusions  of  value  as  to  the  number  who  complete  courses. 
During  the  vacation  season  there  was  a  pronounced  drop  in 
all  kinds  of  university  extension  work.  In  the  early  part  of 
October  a  letter  was  sent  to  delinquent  students  reminding 
them  that  their  work  was  incomplete  and  the  time  was  oppor- 
tune to  resume.  There  was  an  immediate  response  and  a 
large  number  again  took  up  their  work.  The  follow-up  system 
in  use  has  not  revealed  thus  far  any  large  number  who  are 
willing  to  say  definitely  that  they  intend  to  drop  work.  Or- 
dinarily our  delinquent  students  desire  to  continue,  but  they 
"have  been  busy,"   "have  had  illness,"   "have  been  away." 
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Though  the  number  of  those  who  have  actualljj  dropped  out 
themselves  or  who  have  been  dropped  officially  by  the  depart- 
ment is  small,  it  is  sure  in  time  to  become  considerable  unless 
the  experience  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension 
differs  from  that  of  other  institutions. 

Co-operation  with  Local  Systems. 
University  extension  not  only  supplies  the  advantages  of 
education  directly  to  large  numbers  of  adults,  but  stimulates 
other  educational  agencies.  The  State  department  does  not 
enter  a  community  solely  for  the  sake  of  having  a  class  there. 
Its  aim  is  to  determine  and  supply  the  needs  of  that  com- 
munity. Where  its  work  is  being  adequately  done  by  local 
authorities  it  declines  to  duplicate.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
department  always  to  co-operate  with  local  school  authorities. 
It  consults  and  usually  acts  upon  their  advice.  The  investiga- 
tions which  the  State  Department  of  University  Extension  and 
localauthorities  perform  in  common,  and  the  discussions  which 
result  therefrom,  are  illuminating  to  both  parties. 

University  Extension  Conferences. 

During  the  year  three  conferences  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Extension  Department.  The  first 
took  place  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston,  Febru- 
ary 5,,  1916;  subject,  "Education  of  Adult  Immigrants."  The 
speakers  were  the  director  of  the  Department  of  University 
Extension  and  Philip  Davis,  head  worker  of  the  Civic  Service 
House,  Boston. 

The  second  conference  was  held  in  Lowell,  April  27,  1916; 
subject,  "Teaching  of  English  to  Immigrants."  The  director 
of  the  Department  of  University  Extension  and  John  J.  Ma- 
honey,  principal  of  the  Lowell  Normal  School,  were  speakers. 

On  May  18,  1916,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Boston  City 
Club;  subject,  "Education  of  Adult  Immigrants."  At  this 
conference  the  director  of  the  department  and  Philip  Davis, 
mentioned  above,  were  speakers. 
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Co-operation  with  Colleges. 

In  a  former  paragraph  brief  mention  was  made  of  university 
extension  work  among  the  colleges  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  department  therewith. 

The  courses  are  given  in  classes  of  twenty  or  more,  and  are 
taught  by  the  regular  instructors  of  colleges  co-operating  in  the 
movement.  The  charges  per  student  are  $5  plus  the  prorated 
cost  of  place  of  meeting  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
instructors. 

The  colleges  concerned  undertook  the  expense  of  printing 
bulletins  and  of  postage,  while  the  department  supplied  a 
representative  to  do  the  administrative  work  connected  with 
the  formation  of  classes.  Classes  are  in  process  of  formation 
until  January  1,  but,  though  the  work  during  the  current  year 
will  be  largely  that  of  seed  sowing,  at  the  present  writing  one 
class  at  Greenfield  has  been  formed.  There  are  interested 
groups  in  other  communities  which  before  this  report  reaches 
the  public  are  likely  to  have  developed  into  classes. 

The  friendly  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  of  Massachu- 
setts toward  the  State  Department  of  University  Extension  is 
evidenced  in  many  ways;  for  instance,  the  "Boston  group" 
of  colleges  have  made  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
University  Extension  a  member  of  their  Commission  on  Exten- 
sion Courses,  with  the  object  of  facilitating  co-operation  and 
avoiding  duplication.  Furthermore,  the  overseers  of  Harvard 
College  have  appointed  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  director  members  of  their  visiting  committee  on  university 
extension. 

Certificates  for  Students. 
Students  who  complete  courses  offered  by  the  department 
receive  certificates  stating  the  name  of  the  course  and  the 
number  of  lessons  completed.  The  certificate  is  signed  by  the 
instructor  in  the  course,  by  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
of  instruction  in  which  the  course  is  given,  and  by  the  director 
of  the  department.  As  a  certificate  is  issued  for  single  courses 
it  is  not  desirable  to  use  an  elaborate  form  in  the  nature  of  a 
diploma,  though  at  some  future  time  it  may  be  desirable  to 
issue  a  diploma  on  the  completion  of  a  group  of  related  courses. 
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Usually  in  subjects  of  high  school  grade  an  examination 
under  competent  supervision  is  given  at  the  end  of  a  course. 
If  the  student  lives  near  Boston  the  final  examination  in  cor- 
respondence courses  may  be  given  at  the  State  House.  When 
he  lives  at  a  distance  from  Boston  the  examination  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  or  principal  of  a 
high  school.  Final  examinations  for  classes  are  usually  given 
where  the  class  meets,  and  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
course. 

Arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  whereby  students  com- 
pleting courses  of  college  grade  can  obtain  without  examina- 
tion advanced  standing  in  existing  institutions  of  learning. 
In  the  latest  bulletins  issued  by  the  department  to  describe 
the  courses  of  study,  the  following  statement  is  made  in  con- 
nection with  certain  of  the  courses:  "Students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  work  in  these  courses  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  advanced  standing  in  colleges,  by  exam- 
ination or  otherwise."  This  statement  was  prepared  by  a 
professor  of  English  in  one  of  the  largest  American  universities. 
Fortunately  the  statement  applies  to  courses  in  English,  for 
which  there  has  been  great  demand,  and  doubtless  many  who 
are  taking  them  will,  in  due  course,  receive  college  credit. 

The  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  has  decided  to  accept,  in  the  case  of  certain 
subjects  offered  in  preparation  for  a  course  in  law,  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Department  of  University  Extension,  provided  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  supplementary  statement  signed  by  the 
director  of  the  department,  that  the  student  has  had  a  final 
examination  under  approved  supervision,  and  has  an  average 
of  80  per  cent,  or  more  in  the  subject. 

Plans  for  Future  Development. 
As  the  work  of  the  department  has  become  known  to  the 
people  of  the  State  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  demand  for  what  it  offers.  The  Legislature  at  its  last 
session  provided  for  all  the  students  who  seemed  likely  to 
apply  during  the  current  year,  yet  before  October  20,  enroll- 
ments passed  the  outside  number  for  which  financial  provision 
had  been  made.    It  would  have  been  easy  to  enroll  fully  2,500 
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more  students  before  January  1,  1917.  Applications  were 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  more  than  30  each  day  in  corre- 
spondence courses  alone. 

Extension  Colleges  in  University  Districts. 
The  State  has  already  been  divided  into  twenty-eight  uni- 
versity extension  districts.  Each  district  contains  at  least 
one  city  or  one  large  town  to  use  as  a  center  for  university 
extension  activities.  Here  classes  are  held  when  there  are  not 
enough  students  to  form  classes  in  local  communities.  In 
time,  as  the  department  increases,  field  agents  and  local  super- 
visory officers  should  have  their  headquarters  in  these  centers. 
In  this  way  each  district  of  the  State  will  have  definitely 
organized  work  of  college  grade  in  progress  within  its  borders. 

Heads  of  Fields  of  Study. 

The  selection  of  heads  of  the  different  divisions  in  extension 
work  may  in  a  measure  replace  the  employment  of  temporary 
and  part-time  instructors.  This  arrangement  has  been  made 
necessary  by  conditions.  Eventually  it  may  be  wise  for  every 
department  of  instruction  to  have  a  head  who  is  expert  in 
matters  which  fall  within  that  field. 

The  fields  of  study  which  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
experts  are  the  following:  — 

1.  English. 

2.  History,  govenunent,  economics. 

3.  Education. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Mechanical  engineering  and  mechanical  drawing. 

6.  Art. 

7.  Commercial,  industrial  and  civil  service  subjects. 

8.  Electrical  engineering. 

9.  Structural  engineering. 

10.  Domestic  science  and  arts. 

11.  Foreign  languages. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  fill  the  need  of  an  expert 
in  charge  of  the  English  work,  in  which  enrollments  are  most 
numerous.     The  same  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director. 
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be  done  for  the  other  fields  of  study  as  soon  as  the  students 
therein  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the  necessary 
expenditure.  Meanwhile,  the  students  enrolled  therein  will 
continue  to  be  cared  for  by  part-time  instructors.  Putting 
men  in  charge  of  certain  fields  of  study,  as  indicated  above, 
will  not  mean  that  the  students  in  that  field  will  be  excluded 
from  the  influence  of  experts  in  commerce  and  industry,  but  it 
will  mean  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  courses  of  a  particular 
field  will  be  selected  and  controlled  by  a  person  who  knows 
the  whole  field  and  the  portions  thereof  which  are  suited  to 
the  needs  of  university  extension  students. 

Improvement  of  Extension  Instruction  for  Immigrants. 

The  need  of  special  instruction  for  immigrants  is  urgent  in 
this  country,  particularly  instruction  in  civics  and  in  English. 
To  meet  this  need  the  Department  of  University  Extension  is 
giving  two  courses  for  new  Americans,  one  in  English  and  the 
other  in  civics.  But  any  course  for  immigrants  must  undergo 
constant  and  frequent  revision  until  school  men  have  worked 
out  a  satisfactory  method  of  procedure  in  this  type  of  educa- 
tion. As  yet  there  has  been  no  standardization  of  methods 
as  applied  to  instruction  of  foreigners;  there  is  no  tangible 
literature  on  the  subject.  Still,  there  has  been  some  very 
telling  instruction  given  in  scattered  instances  by  men  and 
women  who  have  had  the  insight  and  genius  to  work  out 
successful  methods  of  their  own.  The  sound  and  practical 
elements  in  this  instruction  are  being  organized  and  dissem- 
inated among  teachers,  and  the  department  is  doing  its  share 
of  this  work.  Out  of  meetings  held  last  spring  in  Lowell  in 
the  interest  of  immigrant  education  grew  the  present  exten- 
sion course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  English  to  immigrants. 
This  course  is  given  at  the  Lowell  Normal  School,  but  the 
material  of  the  course  and  the  instructor  are  provided  by  the 
department.  The  course  consists  of  weekly  conferences,  and 
is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  of  some  experience  in  instruct- 
ing foreigners,  though  certificates  will  be  granted  to  others 
who  have  special  educational  qualifications. 

At  present,  215  have  enrolled  in  the  course.     The  distribu- 
tion of  the  students  geographically  is  as  follows :  — 
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Lowell, 157 

Lawrence, .       ...       .       .21 

Cambridge, 8 

Nashua, 6 

Woburn,       . 6 

Chelmsford, 5 

Billerica, 3 

Dracut, 2 

Arlington, 1 

Bedford, 1 

Boston, 1 

Haverhill, 1 

Melrose, 1 

Tyngsborough, 1 

Wamesit, 1 

215 

The  course  in  methods  of  teaching  English  to  immigrants 
is  designed  to  give  teachers  a  broad  and  generous  view  of  the 
foreigner  and  his  perplexities;  also  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
teachers  a  collection  of  workable  ideas  and  methods  for  the 
more  effective  teaching  of  non-English  speaking  un-American- 
ized  immigrants.  The  practical  character  and  timeliness  of  the 
course  and  the  interest  that  it  has  evoked  will  make  it  avail- 
able later  for  similar  enterprises  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
where  immigrant  education  is  of  pressing  public  concern. 

The  other  courses  for  immigrants,  given  by  the  depart- 
ment in  civics  and  in  English,  will  be  frequently  revised  and 
improved  as  the  outlines  of  a  problem  which  at  present  is 
shadowy  become  more  defined  and  tangible.  Both  courses  are 
undergoing  revision  at  the  present  time.  The  course  in  civics 
in  its  improved  form  will  be  a  direct  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship as  conceived  by  judges  who  examine  candidates  for  nat- 
uralization. The  immigrant  is  a  practical  person  who  enjoys 
the  use  of  public  libraries,  gymnasiums,  playgrounds,  recre- 
ation piers  and  social  centers,  but  who  does  not  care  to  study 
these  institutions  in  extension  courses  unless  that  study  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  questions  of  the  judge  who  holds  in 
his  hand  the  key  to  citizenship.  In  the  revised  course  in  Eng- 
lish there  will  be  very  little  formal  grammar.  Grammatical 
constructions  will  be  taught  incidentally.    The  vocabulary  and 
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the  sentences  used  as  illustrations  in  grammatical  work  will 
be  such  as  the  immigrant  will  employ  constantly  in  his  daily 
life.  The  reading  matter  will  be  of  practical  character,  also, 
and  will  be  designed  to  give  the  learner  an  insight  into  Ameri- 
can practices  and  ideas. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 
The  department  has  been  in  operation  less  than  one  year. 
In  that  time  it  has  enrolled  more  than  3,450  students.  A 
very  small  proportion  have  expressed  any  desire  to  discontinue 
their  work.  For  the  instruction  of  the  students  the  depart- 
ment has  provided  nearly  100  different  courses  designed  to  be 
useful  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  work  at  the  regular  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  The  department  has  enlisted  the  services 
of  an  able  and  devoted  staff  of  instructors  who  have  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  That  the  department 
is  satisfying  a  need  is  shown  in  the  testimonials  of  students 
who  have  completed  courses.  The  administrative  staff  is  on 
the  alert  to  satisfy  future  needs  as  they  develop. 
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Expenditures,  July  1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1916. 

Administration: —  Salaries. 

Director  and  assistants, $3,494  61 

Clerks,  stenographers,  etc., 2,556  39 

Extra  clerical  and  stenographic  service,      .       .   -    .       .  839  15 

Instruction:  — 

Agents  supervising  instruction, 2,499  14 

Full-time  instructors, 1,491  01 

Part-time  instructors,     .       . 3,300  20 

General  Expenses. 

Adding  machine, 245  00 

Advertising, 203  48 

Book  covers, 165  00 

Books,  periodicals,  clippings, 7,038  47 

Camera  and  supplies, 65  67 

Card  files, 200  78 

Drafting  supplies, 54  33 

Duplicating  machines, 245  65 

Electric  fans,    . 63  20 

Expenses  of  advisory  committee,         .       .       .       .       .       .  11  75 

Expressage, .'        225  26 

Lantern  sUdes, 52  60 

Material  for  courses, 87  58 

Mimeoscope, 40  00 

Office  suppHes, 889  70 

Postage, '.  820  95 

Printing, 1,103  66 

Rent  of  offices  (Ford  Building),    ........  93  75 

Stereopticon, 85  26 

Stationery, 456  50 

Stencil  paper, 133  20 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 108  07 

Travel  of  officials,   .       .       .       .       : 1,194  23 

Typewriting  machines  and  accessories, 848  03 

Stapling  machine, 37  24 

Sundries, 10  29 

Total, $28,660  15 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


The  first  and  second  annual  reports  of  this  department  were 
brief  records  of  beginnings.  The  third  annual  report,  based  on 
two  years'  experience,  may  be  more  substantial.  It  will  stress  two 
features:  first,  a  summary  of  activities  and  achievements  during 
the  year  which  closed  Nov.  30,  1917;  second,  an  analysis  of  the 
personal  information  furnished  by  students  enrolled  in  State 
correspondence  courses.  The  summary  of  activities  and  achieve- 
ments will  be  presented  first. 

SUMMAEY   OF  ACTIVITIES  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Improvement  of  Instruction  Material.  —  When  the  depart- 
ment was  organized  courses  were  prepared  on  short  notice  or 
were  purchased,  ready  made,  from  institutions  outside  the  State. 
Neither  method  assured  the  perfect  adaptation  of  courses  to  the 
needs  of  Massachusetts  people.  During  the  last  two  years, 
however,  the  department  has  had  experience  with  7,000  different 
students.  From  that  experience  much  useful  matter  has  been 
gathered. 

When  courses  are  revised,  not  only  instructors  but  also  students 
are  drawn  upon  for  ideas.  As  each  student  completes  a  course  he 
is  invited  to  make  constructive  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
thereof.  Responses  to  this  request  are  uniformly  generous  and 
helpful. 

In  the  improvement  of  courses  the  object  has  been  to  expand 
and  enrich  material  already  in  existence  rather  than  to  extend  in- 
struction into  new  areas.  The  subject-matter  of  courses  is  adjusted 
more  closely  to  determined  needs,  and  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
stimulate  independent  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Elementary  English.  —  Enghsh  courses,  as  indicated  in 
statistics  (see  page  26),  are  in  greater  demand  than  others.    In 
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the  revision  of  Elementary  English,  consideration  was  given  to 
proper  length  of  lessons;  to  the  phases  of  grammar  and  composi- 
tion which  had  proved  most  troublesome  to  students;  to  the 
amount  of  detail  with  which  each  topic  should  be  treated;  and  to 
the  type  of  exercises  which  would  best  stimulate  the  thinking 
powers  of  the  student  and  measure  his  information  on  the  subject. 

English  for  Business.  —  This  course  is  primarily  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  who  had  to  leave  school  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  These  students  need  English  in- 
struction more  definitely  applied  to  business  practice  than  is 
the  case  of  those  taking  the  course  in  Elementary  English.  Such 
topics  as  dictation  to  stenographers,  parliamentary  procedure, 
advertising,  and  composition  of  telegrams  and  reports  are  treated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  interests  and  needs  of  students  who 
are  just  entering  commercial  life. 

Paragraphing  and  Punctuation  is  a  modification  of  Elemen- 
tary English.  It  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  course  discussed 
more  fully  on  page  9  of  this  report.  It  is  designed  for  clerks, 
stenographers,  and  others  who  realize  their  deficiency  in  punctua- 
tion and  desire  a  brief  and  definite  course  on  that  one  subject. 

English  for  Americans  of  Foreign  Birth.  —  It  is  yet  to  be 
proved  that  the  instruction  of  foreigners  in  English  can  be  given 
effectively  by  correspondence.  A  student  who  speaks  broken 
English  needs  the  presence  of  his  instructor.  In  correspondence 
work  he  lacks  easy  use  of  the  very  instrument  by  which  he  seeks 
and  receives  instruction.  What  little  facility  he  may  acquire  rarely 
compensates  for  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  study.  If  students 
are  to  be  enrolled  in  such  a  course  at  all  they  should  be  only  those 
who  have  fairly  ready  use  of  written  English.  Instruction  should 
be  concerned,  not  mainly  with  the  structure  of  the  language,  but 
with  the  common,  practical  uses  of  written  English.  To  meet  this 
need  the  department  has  supplemented  its  regular  course  in 
English  for  foreigners  with  a  course  which  stresses  such  matters  as 
the  writing  of  letters,  the  making  out  of  bills,  filling  in  blanks  and 
ordering  goods  in  writing. 

Civics  for  Naturalization.  —  Soon  after  its  establishment  the 
department  offered  a  course  which  was  intended  to  give  training  in 
American  citizenship.  It  approached  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point'of  social  welfare.  It  dealt  mainly  with  the  ministrant  func- 
tions of  government.    It  said  much  about  opportunities  found  in 
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America  and  the  institutions  which  supplied  the  opportunities,  such 
as  schools,  public  libraries  and  playgrounds.  It  stressed  public 
sanitation,  fire  prevention,  police  protection  and  other  conserving 
agencies.  It  gave  little  drill,  however,  on  questions  likely  to  be 
asked  by  the  naturalization  examiner.  The  course  was  in  some 
demand  at  first,  but  could  make  no  headway  in  class  or  in  corre- 
spondence, because  aliens  found  that  its  subject-matter  did  not 
directly  meet  the  questions  of  the  judges  and  the  naturalization 
examiners. 

The  new  course  in  Civics  for  Naturalization,  therefore,  admittedly 
deals  only  with  the  constituent  functions  of  government.  Such  a 
course  is  narrow  and  technical,  but  it  is  definite.  Matters  of 
opinion  do  not  enter  into  it;  the  learner  deals  primarily  with  facts 
in  the  organization  and  the  working  of  government. 

Only  one  requirement  for  admission  to  naturalization  classes  is 
insisted  on,  namely,  the  ability  to  read  intelligently  an  American 
newspaper.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  admit  aliens  to  classes  before 
they  can  read  English,  because  a  student  who  cannot  read  is  unable 
to  handle  the  subject-matter  of  the  course. 

Whenever  a  student  completes  the  course,  that  fact  is  certified  to 
the  examiner.  On  the  certificate  is  placed  the  seal  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  student's  record  in  scholarship,  and  attendance 
also  if  he  has  taken  the  course  in  class.  This  certificate  he  is  to 
show  to  the  judge  and  to  the  examiner  as  proof  that  he  has  taken 
an  officially  approved  course  under  the  supervision  of  the  State. 

The  course  was  first  tried  out  during  the  summer  in  a  class  at 
Chelsea.  Despite  the  hot  weather,  outdoor  attractions,  and  night 
employment,  19  of  the  original  60  persevered  and  completed  the 
course.  Of  the  19,  all  but  1  passed  the  naturalization  examiner's 
tests,  and  will,  presumably,  be  granted  their  "  papers." 

The  present  requirements  for  naturalization  might  well  be 
studied.  Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  a  program  of  civic  educa- 
tion for  immigrants,  worked  out  co-operatively  by  judges,  naturali- 
zation examiners,  social  workers  and  teachers  of  immigrants.  All 
the  parties  to  such  a  conference  might  learn  much  from  one 
another.  At  present  the  program  of  community  civics  runs  the 
danger  of  being  unsubstantial  and  visionary  if  it  is  not  given  balance 
and  body  by  men  of  judicial  habit  of  mind,  who  are  concerned 
mainly  with  the  tried  and  rooted  community  convictions  and 
procedures  which  have  been  translated  into  law.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  words  "  service  "  and  "  welfare,"  though  often  abused, 
are  written  large  across  the  face  of  modern  American  life.  Social 
vision  is  not  a  synonym  for  social  vagary.  Much  of  the  program 
for  social  betterment  may  be  used  to  vitalize  the  alien's  preparation 
for  citizenship. 

Educational  Psychology.  —  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  not  so 
much  to  stress  the  technicalities  implied  in  the  title  as  to  provide 
material  for  assistance  in  meeting  actual  conditions  in  the  school- 
room. Fundamental  principles  are  emphasized,  but  concrete 
application  of  those  principles  is  the  special  purpose  of  the  course. 

Retail  Salesmanship,  before  revision,  was  entitled  Retail  Sell- 
ing and  Store  Management.  As  the  demand  for  the  course  comes 
largely  from  persons  interested  in  salesmanship,  the  management 
features  have  been  kept  in  the  background  and  training  in  selling 
has  been  emphasized. 

The  material  of  instruction  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  changing 
the  character  of  the  problems.  In  its  revised  form  the  course  calls 
for  the  working  out  of  individual  projects  rather  than  the  mere 
compilation  of  information  gathered  from  books.  The  principal 
advantage  of  a  course  of  this  kind  lies  in  its  encouragement  of 
salesmen  to  think  about  and  to  study  the  peculiar  features  of  their 
work. 

Foods  and  Nutrition.  —  The  twelve  assignments  of  this  course 
may  be  taken  as  a  whole,  or  they  may  be  divided,  and  either  part 
of  six  assignments  taken  separately.  The  course  is  the  result  of  the 
work  of  a  committee  of  experts  in  various  phases  of  the  subject, 
who  met  and  combined  their  ideas.  One  of  their  number  was 
selected  to  give  those  ideas  organic  shape. 

The  course  in  Dietetics  was  found  to  be  too  technical  for  busy 
housekeepers  who  had  neither  need  nor  inclination  to  study 
scientific  formulas.  Foods  and  Nutrition  is  a  course  within  the 
comprehension  of  women  whose  education  stopped  between  the 
sixth  and  tenth  grades. 

Household  Management.  —  This  short  and  intensive  course 
for  busy  housekeepers  was  written  to  be  of  service  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  urban  communities.  General  principles  are  not  neglected, 
but  the  main  emphasis  is  placed  on  their  practical  application. 
The  problems  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  in  the  course  on 
Foods  and  Nutrition. 

Practical  Applied  Mathematics.  —  In  the  rewriting  of  this 
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course,  methods  whereby  the  student  could  check  his  calculations 
were  introduced.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  significant  figures  was 
also  added.  Another  version  of  the  course,  entitled  Practical 
Applied  Mathematics  for  Electricians,  is  adapted  to  the  daily  work 
of  electricians,  —  an  instance  of  adjusting  instruction  specifically 
to  the  needs  of  mechanics. 

The  Slide  Rule  and  Its  Uses  illustrates  what  the  staff  of  the 
department  believes  to  be  a  sound  departure  in  extension  teaching, 
namely,  the  offering  of  short  intensive  courses  confined  solely  to 
certain  useful  phases  of  long  general  courses.  The  course  on  the 
slide  rule  is  for  two  classes  of  students :  first,  for  those  in  business 
or  in  industry  who  have  much  to  do  with  computation,  but  have 
not  had  engineering  courses  in  which  the  slide  rule  is  taught; 
second,  for  teachers  of  mathematics  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  who  have  to  introduce  practical  features  into  their  teach- 
ing. The  course  is  only  five  lessons  long,  and  limits  its  instruction 
to  effective  manipulation  of  the  rule.  Considerable  facility  in 
mathematical  processes  is  presupposed. 

Practical  Electricity  was  rewritten  throughout,  and  improved 
by  the  stimulating  character  of  its  problems.  As  in  other  courses 
revised  during  the  past  year,  thinking,  rather  than  mere  compila- 
tion, is  stressed. 

Heating  and  Lighting  for  Janitors.  —  Last  spring  this  course 
was  supplemented  with  fresh  practical  material.  At  the  close  of 
the  school  year  it  was  recommended  to  school  committeemen  and 
to  superintendents  as  a  profitable  course  for  janitors  during  the 
summer  months.  Following  this  recommendation  enrollments  in 
the  course  increased  threefold. 

Plan  Reading  and  Estimating  is  a  new  course  in  two  parts, 
•each  of  ten  lessons.  Many  persons  who  have  no  need  of  skill  in 
architectural  or  mechanical  drawing  do  have  to  read  dimensions 
on  blue-prints  and  to  interpret  the  conventional  symbols  thereon.* 
There  is  a  like  need  in  estimating  the  quantities  of  building  ma- 
terials from  the  plans  and  elevations  on  blue-prints  and  drawings. 
This  course  meets  such  demands. 

Safety  Engineering.  —  The  subject-matter  of  this  course  is 
contributed  by  a  group  of  engineers  who  are  experts  in  different 
fields.  The  material  has  been  given  organic  form  by  the  secretary 
of  the  New  England  branch  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 

The  course  consists  of  twelve  assignments,  and  treats  the  follow- 
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ing  topics:  how  accidents  occur, —  their  prevalence;  principles  in 
design  and  construction  of  mechanical  guards;  hazard  in  fire,  in 
power  generation  and  transmission;  care  of  injured  workmen; 
sanitation  and  similar  subjects.  It  will  be  useful  to  factory  men 
in  general,  but  especially  to  superintendents  and  foremen. 

French  for  American  Soldiers.  —  If  the  war  lasts  long 
enough  to  teach  America  its  constructive  lessons,  probably  no 
social  activity  will  be  more  deeply  affected  than  education.  Noth- 
ing has  made  this  clearer  than  the  endeavors  of  the  department  to 
provide  instruction  for  soldiers  in  the  encampments,  particularly 
instruction  in  spoken  French.  Two  drawbacks  beset  the  experi- 
ment: first,  the  uncertainty  that  a  group  would  remain  together 
long  enough  in  one  place  to  make  adequate  instruction  possible; 
second,  the  difficulty  in  finding  instructors  who  could  change  their 
classroom  habits  to  suit  the  type  of  men  taught,  and  who  could 
condense  their  subjects  into  the  small  compass  necessary. 

The  aim  of  the  department  in  providing  instruction  in  spoken 
French  was  to  enable  American  soldiers  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood in  their  French  environment.  It  was  recognized  to  be  im- 
possible to  impart  any  niceties  of  speech  in  but  twenty  lessons.  It 
was  believed  possible,  however,  to  make  the  men  familiar  with 
the  more  common  terms  used  in  camp,  and  to  give  them  sufficient 
French  grammatical  structure  to  hold  the  terms  together.  The 
department  had  a  course  prepared,  and  established  classes  at 
once  among  sailors  and  soldiers  at  places  enumerated  in  the 
statistical  tables  on  page  29.  Wide  interest  was  shown  in  the 
idea,  though  in  actual  practice  not  much  could  be  accomplished. 
The  war  spirit  was  in  the  air.  Men  were  dispatched  to  new  stations 
over  night.  No  soldier  or  sailor  classes  were  able  to  complete  the 
course. 

The  most  successful  instruction  was  not  that  given  according  to 
academic  method.  The  classes  that  held  together  best  were  those 
taught  by  teachers  who  made  their  living  by  teaching  French  out- 
side the  schools.  There  is  much  that  academic  teachers  of  lan- 
guage may  learn  from  these  men.  Their  devices  for  relieving 
tedium,  their  methods  of  driving  home  a  principle,  their  short  cuts 
to  results  may  well  be  studied  very  seriously  for  the  improvement 
of  language  teaching  in  schools  and  colleges. 
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An  adaptation  of  the  course  in  spoken  French  for  soldiers  was 
made  for  doctors  and  nurses  preparing  to  serve  in  France.  Classes 
were  formed  in  co-operation  with  the  Red  Cross  authorities,  who 
undertook  the  organization  of  classes  and  provided  quarters. 
These  classes  were  more  stable  than  those  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Many  completed  the  course.     (For  statistics,  see  page  29.) 

Shorter  Courses.  —  Most  of  the  courses  given  by  the  depart- 
ment have  contained  twenty  assignments,  or  lessons.  This  number 
was  chosen  because  it  seemed  that  courses  of  this  length  could 
easily  be  completed  between  October  and  May.  Experience  and 
statistics  seem  to  show  that  courses  of  twenty  assignments  are  too 
long  from  several  standpoints.  From  the  standpoint  of  student 
mortality,  the  percentage  of  those  who  complete  courses  of  ten 
assignments  appears  to  be  about  twice  as  great  as  the  percentage 
of  those  who  complete  twenty  assignment  courses.  The  figures 
available  are  not  so  conclusive  as  they  would  be  if  they  represented 
the  results  of  several  years,  but  they  show  the  expected  tendency 
of  students  to  complete  courses  of  short  duration. 

From  the  standpoint  of  suitability,  the  short  course  is  preferable 
to  the  long  course.  Extension  courses  are  taken  by  men  and 
women  who  are  busy  earning  a  livelihood.  They  become  con- 
scious of  a  definite  weakness  in  their  educational  equipment  and 
take  up  extension  courses  to  overcome  that  weakness.  Long 
general  courses  become  onerous  to  such  persons,  especially  after 
they  have  secured  from  a  course  the  knowledge  they  desired.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  lift 
from  the  general  courses  certain  useful  elements  and  offer  them 
as  short  courses.  By  such  an  arrangement  each  student  may 
secure  what  he  wants  without  having  to  take  much  that  he  does 
not  want;  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  completing  a  course  and 
is  saved  the  feeling  of  failure  that  comes  from  leaving  a  task 
incomplete.  In  other  words,  the  short  course  tends  to  build  up  a 
habit  of  success.  Two  courses  of  this  character  have  been  arranged, 
namely.  Paragraphing  and  Punctuation  and  The  Slide  Rule  and  its 
Uses.    They  have  already  been  described  above. 

Notifying  Employers  of  their  Employees'  Completion  of 
Extension  Courses.  —  Early  in  1917  there  appeared  to  be  an 
opportunity  for  service  in  notifying  employers  when  any  of  their 
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employees  successfully  completed  an  extension  course  in  the 
department.  This  is  done,  however,  only  when  agreeable  to  those 
most  concerned.  Since  this  practice  has  been  adopted  the  number 
of  messages  from  students  announcing  promotions  and  raises  in 
salary  has  increased. 

Special  Information  Service.  —  In  the  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  experts  in  a  variety  of  subjects  are  employed  as 
instructors.  Thus  there  is  available  for  students  a  wide  range  of 
expert  information,  in  case  an  arrangement  is  provided  to  place  it 
promptly  and  easily  within  reach  of  individuals.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  provided,  and  there  are  indications  that,  as  this 
service  becomes  generally  known,  it  will  be  widely  used. 

Through  its  information  service  the  department  offers  to  answer 
•or  give  expert  opinion  on  any  reasonable  question  that  falls  within 
its  regular  fields  of  study,  namely,  mechanics,  mathematics, 
engineering,  English,  Spanish,  French,  civics,  economics,  history, 
business  administration,  household  economics,  education. 

Publications.  —  The  bulletins  of  the  department,  which  are 
regularly  published  six  times  a  year,  have  two  functions:  first, 
to  announce  the  courses  given  by  class  and  by  correspondence; 
second,  to  give  permanent  and  readily  usable  form  to  educational 
material  of  special  significance.  The  bulletins  are  issued  as  pam- 
phlets, and  contain  from  24  to  48  pages.  During  the  past  year 
six  bulletins  have  been  issued  as  follows:  — 

1.  In  January,  1917,  the  bulletin  consisted  of  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  department,  which  was  reprinted  from  the  eightieth 
report  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  give  it  publicity  in  econom- 
ical form. 

2.  The  March  bulletin  was  a  compilation  of  "  Educational 
Extension  Opportunities  in  Massachusetts."  In  December,  1916, 
the  University  Council  of  Massachusetts  requested  the  department 
*'  to  issue  as  one  of  its  bulletins  a  comprehensive  account  of  all  the 
opportunities  in  educational  extension  furnished  by  various 
agencies  in  the  State,  including  those  offered  by  the  colleges." 
In  agreement  with  this  request,  a  condensed  statement  of  extension 
activities  in  the  State  was  printed. 

3.  The  May  bulletin  was  the  regular  annual  announcement  of 
courses  offered  for  class  instruction  only.  It  was  issued  in  the  late 
spring  in  order  that  groups  desiring  extension  classes  might  make 
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their  plans  early  and  give  the  department  time  to  secure  suitable 
instructors. 

4.  In  July  the  department  published,  both  in  bulletin  form  and 
in  separate  lesson  pamphlets,  its  course  on  "  Civics  for  Naturaliza- 
tion." In  printing  this  course  the  department  deviated  from  its 
usual  procedure  of  mimeographing  material.  The  reason  for  the 
innovation  was  that  eventually  all  courses  which  have  reached  a 
satisfactory  form  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director,  be  printed. 
Lesson  sheets  printed  in  large  legible  type  are  better  fitted  for 
conditions  of  study  among  extension  students  than  the  usual 
mimeographed  material.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  courses  in 
which  studying  has  to  be  done  under  bad  lighting  conditions.  For 
an  extended  discussion  of  the  educational  aspects  of  civics  for 
naturalization,  see  pages  4  to  6  of  this  report. 

5.  Soon  after  this  country  entered  the  war  it  became  evident 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  enlighten  our  people  on 
the  food  question.  The  public  had  to  be  safeguarded  from  undue 
panic  on  the  one  hand,  and  easy  complacency  and  consequent 
waste  on  the  other.  In  response  to  this  need  the  department 
issued  its  bulletin,  "  Food  Thrift."  This  not  only  stressed  saving 
in  the  preparation  of  foods,  but  through  the  addition  of  numer- 
ous recipes  and  menus  showed  how  to  make  the  saving.  Two 
editions  of  this  bulletin  were  published  to  meet  the  widespread 
demand,  which  still  continues.  In  all,  18,000  copies  were  printed 
and  distributed. 

6.  The  November  bulletin  contained  the  announcement  of 
courses  offered  for  correspondence  instruction.  It  comprised  the 
richest  offering  thus  far  issued  by  the  department,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  tabulation,  which  shows  the  number  of  courses 
described  in  each  of  the  correspondence  instruction  bulletins :  — 

Courses. 

Bulletin  No.  1,  January,  1916, 68 

Bulletin  No.  2,  March,  1916, 70 

Bulletin  No.  5,  September,  1916, 84 

Bulletin  No.  12,  November,  1917, 106 

In  the  case  of  Bulletin  No.  12  the  increase  is  due  to  the  partition 
of  courses  into  smaller  units,  as  well  as  to  the  addition  of  entirely 
new  subjects. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  printed  bulletins  the  department  has 
issued  monthly  news-letters  to  students,  which  are  designed  not 
only  to  give  them  a  point  of  view  regarding  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  general,  but  also  to  inform  them  of  the  current  activi- 
ties of  the  department. 

Co-operation  with  Connecticut  Valley  Colleges.  —  When 
the  colleges  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  joined  forces  in  1916  to  make 
their  facilities  available  to  the  people  of  the  valley,  the  Department 
of  University  Extension  offered  a  representative  to  administer  the 
organization  of  classes.  During  October  and  November  the  de- 
partment representative  spent  a  part  of  each  week  at  Amherst. 
Five  extension  classes  were  formed,  —  two  in  Spanish,  one  in 
geology,  one  in  zoology,  one  in  spoken  English.  A  course  of 
lectures  was  also  given. 

This  year  the  people  of  the  valley  have  been  circularized,  and  to 
all  who  have  shown  interest  a  special  follow-up  letter  has  been 
sent.  At  the  present  writing  three  classes  have  been  formed,  — 
one  in  French,  another  in  zoology  and  a  third  in  art.  To  increase 
interest  in  the  courses  offered  by  the  colleges  in  the  valley  the 
department  has  engaged  a  special  representative,  who  will  not 
only  circularize  the  clubs,  parent-teachers'  associations  and 
granges,  but  will  visit  and  address  them  in  person. 

Waiting  List.  —  In  the  fall  of  1916  the  number  of  applications 
for  enrollment  became  so  great  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  to 
establish  a  waiting  list.  This  fall  the  same  congestion  occurred, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  again  limited  enrollments.  It  did  so 
in  the  following  terms :  — 

Voted,  To  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  direct  the  Department  of 
University  Extension  to  receive  no  enrollments  in  the  Correspondence 
Study  Division  after  Oct.  22,  1917,  until  further  notice. 

Voted,  To  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  direct  the  Department  of 
University  Extension  to  limit  enrollment  in  the  Class  Instruction  Division 
to  classes  in  process  of  organization  on  Oct.  15,  1917. 

On  Nov.  30,  1917,  there  were  170  on  the  waiting  list  for  corre- 
spondence courses,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  1,200  for 
class  instruction. 

Embarrassment  caused  by  the  Present  Fiscal  Arrange- 
ments. —  In  the  second  annual  report  the  ways  in  which  the  pres- 
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ent  financial  arrangements  handicapped  the  department  were  ex- 
plained. It  was  shown  that  the  period  of  greatest  expansion  and 
activity  falls  in  the  late  autumn,  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
that  until  the  General  Court  makes  an  appropriation  the  depart- 
ment is  held  down  to  a  rigid  monthly  rate  of  expenditure. 

In  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  children  the  above  plan  is 
not  in  use.  With  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Governor  is  empowered  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of 
all  ehgibles  who  apply  for  it.  (See  Revised  Laws,  chapter  39.) 
In  certain  aspects  vocational  education  is  also  unrestricted.  (See 
sections  8,  9  and  10,  chapter  471,  Acts  of  1911.)  If  similar  powers 
could  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Governor  in  the 
case  of  persons  seeking  enrollment  in  State  extension  courses,  the 
department  could  accommodate  at  once  all  eligibles  who  applied 
to  it  for  educational  advantages. 

Opportunities  in  the  Department  for  Pupils  who  leave 
High  SchooL  —  The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
has  created  profitable  openings  in  industry  and  trade  which  lure 
boys  and  girls  from  high  school.  This  condition,  presumably,  is 
only  temporary,  and  if  opportunities  are  afforded  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  these  pupils  they  may  later  be  reclaimed.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  the  director  of  the  department  have  not 
failed  to  see  the  opportunity  of  service  to  these  young  people.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  a  canvass  of  the  situation  and  throw  open 
to  those  leaving  high  school  opportunities  for  home  study  in 
extension  courses.  The  financial  necessity  for  restricting  enroll- 
ments, however,  has  made  any  movement  to  this  end  Inadvisable. 

North  Adams  State  Normal  School  Extension  Courses.  — 
According  to  the  act  by  which  it  was  established,  the  Department 
of  University  Extension  was  specifically  directed  "  to  supervise 
the  administration  of  all  extension  and  correspondence  courses 
which  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  state  revenues."  In 
accordance  with  this  provision  the  director  of  the  department  and 
the  principal  of  the  North  Adams  Normal  School  have  worked  out 
an  understanding  whereby  the  act  may  be  obeyed  without  burden- 
ing the  department  with  extra  expense  and  without  disturbing 
the  administration  of  the  courses  given  by  the  normal  school. 

Correspondence  courses  in  normal  school  subjects  were  first 
offered  to  teachers  of  Massachusetts  by  the  North  Adams  Normal 
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School  in  February,  1911.  During  the  first  year,  courses  were 
offered  in  psychology,  language,  history  and  geography. 

On  April  1,  1912,  correspondence  work  was  organized  as  a 
separate  department,  and  to  the  four  courses  already  in  operation 
English  grammar,  literature,  arithmetic,  and  economics  were 
added. 

In  response  to  many  requests  cooking  was  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum during  1912;  sewing  in  1913;  paper  construction,  raflfia 
work,  yarn  weaving,  and  elementary  handwork  adapted  to  the  first 
six  grades,  in  1914.  Special  courses  in  woodworking  for  older 
pupils  were  detailed  for  teachers  whose  circumstances  made  such 
work  feasible.  The  demand  for  these  courses  arose  from  experience 
with  other  courses,  and  they  have  been  pursued  with  more  than 
usual  enthusiasm. 

At  the  present  time  —  November,  1917  — 135  teachers,  of  whom 
129  are  in  active  service,  are  taking  169  courses  by  correspond- 
ence, —  51  in  language,  27  in  handwork,  21  in  history,  20  in 
arithmetic,  11  in  geography,  11  in  psychology,  6  in  literature,  5  in 
sewing,  8  in  grammar,  6  in  domestic  science,  1  in  woodwork,  1  in 
busy-work,  and  1  in  economics. 

The  increase  in  registration  has  resulted  directly  from  distribu- 
tion of  circulars  and  personal  explanation  of  courses  in  teachers' 
meetings  and  superintendents'  conferences.  New  registrations 
from  January,  1915,  to  September,  1917,  have  been  unsought, 
these  resulting  directly  from  recommendations  of  teachers  already 
registered,  or  from  superintendents  who  had  such  teachers  in  their 
employ.  During  September  and  October,  1917,  opportunities  for 
professional  study  by  correspondence  were  explained  to  teachers 
in  seven  towns  and  superintendency  unions. 

The  normal  extension  courses  grew  from  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  young  teacher  should  not  cease  with 
graduation  from  the  normal  school;  it  should  follow  her  into  her 
teaching,  to  keep  her  true  to  the  principles  she  learned  as  a  normal 
school  student.  In  her  new  work  the  teacher  needs  the  encouraging 
influence  of  persons  more  experienced  than  herself.  Through 
extension  work  she  can  have  the  vitalizing  advice  of  a  friend  to 
whom  she  can  bring  her  problems. 

The  extension  service  of  the  North  Adams  Normal  School  has 
justified  itself  as  a  factor  in  the  training  of  teachers.    Its  usefulness 
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has  been  especially  signijficant  in  western  Massachusetts,  though 
students  have  enrolled  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  (For  details  as 
to  enrollments,  see  page  31.) 

Co-operation  of  Local  School  Authorities.  —  Examinations 
under  supervision  are  a  feature  of  department  work.  To  send  a 
representative  to  a  distant  part  of  the  State  would  be  expensive. 
The  labor  of  supervision  has  been  largely  taken  over  by  local 
superintendents  of  schools  and  by  principals.  The  work  is,  of 
course,  entirely  voluntary,  and  is  always  cheerfully  performed. 

In  a  number  of  instances  superintendents  have  offered  the  use  of 
certain  schoolrooms  to  correspondence  students  who  have  no 
convenient  place  for  evening  study.  In  addition,  students  have 
the  privilege  of  securing  help  from  teachers  present. 

The  department  has  been  made  available  to  high  school  students 
when  local  schools  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  give  certain 
studies  on  account  of  expense.  In  such  instances  the  local  board 
paid  for  enrollment  in  the  desired  studies,  and  the  students  took 
the  work  by  correspondence.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the 
courses  the  work  was  counted  toward  the  local  school  diploma. 

Organization  of  Classes.  —  In  the  past  a  great  deal  of  depend- 
ence has  been  placed  on  interested  individuals  and  groups  in  the 
organization  of  classes.  This  method,  in  the  main,  has  worked 
well.  There  is,  however,  danger  that,  by  this  mode  of  class  forma- 
tion, all  persons  in  a  community  who  may  like  to  join  cannot  be 
reached.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  formation  of  classes 
spring  from  a  wider  local  publicity  than  has  previously  been 
thought  advisable;  that  a  regular  class  organizer  be  sent  from 
headquarters  to  direct  that  publicity  and  to  make  sure  that  all  in 
the  community  who  desire  extension  work  are  accommodated.  It 
would  be  the  duty  of  such  an  organizer  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  local  newspapers,  schools,  civic  associations,  parent-teachers' 
associations,  libraries,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  organizations. 
Notices  duplicated  at  the  home  oflSce  could  be  distributed,  and 
meetings  could  be  held  in  which  the  work  of  the  department  could 
be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  this  fashion  classes  would 
be  organized  as  real  community  activities,  and  be  free  from  the 
imputation  of  exclusiveness. 

Students'  Discontinuance  in  Correspondence  Courses.  — 
Students  in  extension  courses  are  almost  always  breadwinners. 
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Many  have  families.  Many  have  both  night  and  day  work.  Study 
is  purely  voluntary,  there  being  no  compulsory  education  law  gov- 
erning extension  courses,  as  in  the  case  of  day  school  pupils.  Ir- 
regularity, therefore,  is  to  be  expected.  The  department  has  not 
ignored  the  problem.  During  the  past  year  the  staff  has  devoted 
considerable  study  to  the  matter. 

Some  delinquency  is  justifiable  and  unavoidable.  Enlistment  in 
military  service,  illness,  removal  from  the  State,  resuming  work  in 
school  or  college  have  been  frequent  causes  of  dropping  out. 
The  average  age  and  the  median  age  of  our  students  lie  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty  years,  the  draft  age.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-three  of  our  students  have  joined  the  colors  and  Red 
Cross  work.  These  students  often  notify  the  department  not  to 
drop  them  from  the  roll,  as  they  want  to  resume  their  courses 
when  they  come  back  from  the  front.  The  department  does  not 
drop  them,  though  it  knows  that  some  can  never  come  back. 

Another  group  wish  to  be  released  because  their  course  has 
served  its  purpose.  These  are  the  students  who  have  entered 
school,  college  or  the  civil  service.  This  kind  of  delinquency  is 
laudable;  the  department  has  made  possible  a  step  upward;  in 
some  instances  it  has  awakened  the  desire  to  go  back  to  school 
while  giving  the  preparation  for  admission.  Fifty  students  have 
discontinued  courses  because  of  other  school  work. 

Illness  is  a  cause  of  much  irregularity  in  work  and  considerable 
abandonment  of  courses.  Disabled  extension  students  come  back 
much  more  slowly  than  do  students  in  the  day  schools.  They  have 
their  regular  business,  which  must  of  course  receive  first  attention. 
Making  up  lost  time  in  business  is  frequently  slow  work;  some- 
times it  prevents  continuance  in  extension  courses  altogether. 
Much  has  been  done  to  reclaim  students  who  have  fallen  behind 
in  their  study.  Many  who  might  drop  out  are  influenced  by 
the  personal  interest  shown  in  the  communications  sent  them  by 
the  director.    These  resume  work  and  complete  their  studies. 
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Analysis  of  Data  furnished  by  Students. 

Fur -pose. 

The  object  of  this  analysis  is  to  reveal  the  prevailing  character- 
istics of  people  who  enroll  in  the  correspondence  courses  ^  offered 
by  the  department. 

The  usual  method  of  making  studies  in  education  was  adopted, 
and  a  representative  fraction  of  the  student  body,  the  individual 
units  of  which  were  chosen  at  random,  was  subjected  to  inquiry. 
Twelve  hundred  cases  out  of  2,500  were  considered.  Data  for  the 
inquiry  were  taken  from  the  registration  blanks  filled  in  by  the 
student  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  The  cases  considered  were 
chosen  as  follows:  an  efiicient  clerk,  newly  employed  by  the 
department,  and  therefore  having  no  preconceptions  as  to  con- 
ditions, was  directed  to  tabulate  the  facts  on  the  first  1,200  corre- 
spondence enrollment  sheets  as  they  occurred  in  an  alphabetical 
file.  The  facts  tabulated  covered  age,  sex,  place  of  birth,  occupa- 
tion, course  selected,  previous  education  and  motives  for  enrolling. 
Cases  in  which  the  information  sought  was  not  complete  were 
disregarded,  but  as  these  omissions  were  made  consistently  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occurred  they  could  not  materially  affect 
the  result.  Minor  studies  of  the  personnel  in  classes  revealed 
slight  differences  from  that  in  correspondence,  but  it  is  considered 
best  to  make  the  study  of  classes  the  basis  for  a  separate  subsequent 
report. 

The  tabulations  have  been  studied  and  interpreted  by  a  member 
of  the  administrative  staff.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  por- 
trayed by  means  of  graphs  where  possible.  Reading  matter  is 
introduced  only  to  emphasize  points  which  might  otherwise  escape 
the  reader. 

Distribution  by  Sex  and  Nativity . 
The  noticeable  feature  in  Fig.  1  is  the  disparity  between  the 
number  of  men  and  the  number  of  women.    Studies  of  other  tabula- 
tions made  from  time  to  time  reveal  similar  percentages.     For 
instance,  see  page  26  for  the  grand  total  of  men  and  women  en- 

1  The  reader  should  remember  that  students  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  as  a  rule 
pursue  only  one  course  at  a  time. , 
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rolled  in  correspondence  courses.    There,  1,009,  or  26  per  cent.,  of 

the  students  are  women.    Other  studies  reveal  similar  proportions. 

The  bars  representing  the  distribution  of  foreign  students  show 
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Fig.  1.  — Study  based  on  selected  group  of  1,200  students.    Black  portions  of  bars  indicate 
men;  hatching  indicates  women. 


that  the  disparity  between  the  number  of  native  women  and  the 
number  of  foreign-born  women,  though  not  surprising  to  persons 
familiar  with  the  situation,  is  striking.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  figure  is  that  among  foreign-born  women  interest  in 
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education  (however  potential  it  may  be)  is  at  present  dormant. 
Foreign-born  women  form  only  2  per  cent.,  while  native-born 
women  form_22;per  cent.,  of  the  1,200  cases  under  consideration. 


DISTRffiUTION  ACCORDING  TO  OCCl]B\TION 
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Fig.  2.  —  Study  based  on  selected  group  of  1,200  students.  Hatching  indicates  percent- 
age of  state  population  engaged  in  occupations  named;  black  indicates  percentage 
of  students  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  who  are  similarly  employed. 


Distribution  by  Occupations. 
In  the  grouping  of  occupations  under  the  general  descriptive 
headings,  "The  Index  to  Occupations,"  issued  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  was  used.    As  the  State  statistician  em- 
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ployed  the  same  index  in  his  distribution  of  the  1915  census  re- 
turns, both  compilations  rest  on  the  same  basis  and  are,  therefore, 
comparable.     The  encouraging  feature  of  this  graph  is  the  large 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
ACCORDING    TO  AGE 
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Fig.  3.  —  Study  based  on  selected  group  of  1,200  students.    Black  portions  of  bars  indicate 
men;  hatching  indicates  women. 


percentage  of  students  who  come  from  the  industrial  and  clerical 
occupations,  32  and  26  per  cent.,  respectively,  a  grand  total  of  58 
per  cent.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  department,  without 
making  any  special  effort  to  secure  enrollments,  is  serving  those 
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residents  of  Massachusetts  for  whom  it  was  in  large  measure 
estabhshed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  "  Non-gainful  occupations  "  are 
listed  students,  housewives  and  persons  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
suits. Only  one  person  out  of  1,200  recorded  himself  as  having 
no  occupation  at  all.  The  graph  emphasizes  the  fact  that  persons 
enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  are  mainly  wage-earners. 

Distribution  According  to  Age. 

Fig.  3  shows  that  the  greater  proportion  of  students  in  the  depart- 
ment —  in  this  group  911,  or  76  per  cent.  —  are  beyond  school  or 
college  age.  Of  the  55  still  of  high  school  age,  41  are  employed  in 
gainful  occupations  and  14  are  pupils  taking  extension  courses  to 
supplement  their  regular  school  work.  Furthermore,  those  who 
give  their  occupation  as  students  are  scattering,  and  are  found  in 
all  age  groups  between  fourteen  and  twenty-five.  The  department, 
therefore,  is  not  duplicating,  to  any  marked  degree,  the  work  of  the 
regular  educational  institutions.  Again,  264,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  group,  are  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  years,  the 
age  when  men  and  women  are  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers, 
but  beyond  the  period  when  they  can  easily  attend  school  or  college. 
Here,  again,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  department  is  serving  in  a 
large  measure  those  whose  needs  were  in  mind  when  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  graph  brings  out  another  significant  feature.  The  number 
of  women  in  each  of  the  groups  between  eighteen  and  forty-five 
years  of  age  is  much  more  constant  than  the  number  of  men  in  the 
same  groups.  Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  women  in  each 
group  tends  to  increase  with  advancing  years,  while  the  per- 
centage of  men  in  each  group  correspondingly  decreases.  This  is 
the  case  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five;  after  that  the  curve  of  per- 
centages becomes  uncertain  and  negligible  because  the  number  in 
each  group  is  so  small  that  the  addition  of  one  or  two  to  either 
sex  unduly  affects  the  percentage.  The  tabulations,  therefore,  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  among  women  of  all  ages  the  demand  for 
correspondence  courses  is  more  evenly  distributed  than  among 
men.  Among  men,  interest  and  activity  in  extension  work  reaches 
its  high  point  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-five, 
but  wanes  very  noticeably  after  the  thirtieth  year. 
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Correlation  between  Sex  and  Courses. 
The  correlation  between  sex  and  courses  is  fairly  consistent. 
Men  are  interested  in  the  practical  courses  that  have  a  bearing 
on  their  work;  women,  on  the  other  hand,  select  the  cultural 
studies  more  frequently  than  do  men.  These  tendencies  are 
indicated  by  the  italics  in  the  tabulation  which  follows:  — 


Courses. 


Women. 


Engineering, 

Civil  service 

Bookkeeping  and  business  arithmetic, 

Accounting, 

Stenography  and  typewriting,    . 
Business  organization, 
Commercial  correspondence, 
Applied  mathematics, 
Unapplied  mathematics,    . 
Household  economics. 
Education, 

History,  civics,  economics. 
Elementary  English,     .... 
Advanced  English,        .... 
Foreign  language,         .... 
Drawing  (mostly  mechanical),    . 


Here,  though  men  outnumber  women  in  elementary  English  in 
expected  proportions,  women  are  more  than  twice  as  numerous 
in  the  advanced  English  courses  in  which  cultural  aspects  and  the 
collegiate  method  of  treatment  predominate.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  foreign  language  courses.  For  pure  mathematics,  however, 
—  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  —  which  belong  to  the 
ancient  curriculum  of  culture,  women  seemingly  show  an  antipathy. 
In  geometry  only  one  is  enrolled. 
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Previous  Education. 
For  a  correct  understanding  of  Fig.  4  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader 
to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  descriptive  headings,  "  elementary," 


MSTRIBUTION      ACCORDING 
TO    PREVIOUS     EDUCATION 
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Fig.  4.  —  Study  based  on  selected  group  of  1,200  students.    Hatching  indicates  proportion 
of  those  who  received  supplementary  education  before  enrolhng  in  department. 


"  collegiate  "  and  similar  terms.  In  characterizing  their  previous 
education  on  their  registration  blanks  students  were  not  always 
definite.     Many  designated  that  they  attended  grammar  school 
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or  high  school,  but  failed  to  indicate  at  what  point  they  stopped. 
Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  many  finished  the  second  grade, 
how  many  the  fifth,  eighth  or  tenth.     It  is  necessary,  therefore, 


DISTRIBUTION  ACCORDING  TO 
MOTIVE    FOR    ENROLLMENT 
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Fig.  5.  —  Study  based  on  selected  group  of  1,200  students.    Black  portions  of  bars  indicate 
men;  hatching  indicates  women. 


to  classify  a  student  as  having  an  elementary  education  if  his 
schooling  stopped  somewhere  in  the  primary  or  grammar  school 
years.  No  doubt  many  who  describe  themselves  as  having  a  high 
school  education  stopped  during  their  first  or  second  year. 
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The  hatched  portions  of  the  bars  in  the  diagram  represent  the 
number  of  students  who,  before  enrolHng  in  the  department,  had 
already  supplemented  their  early  schooling  by  study  in  other 
institutions.  This  supplementary  education  included  work  in  the 
following:  Franklin  Union,  Lowell  Institute,  textile  schools, 
Massachusetts  Nautical  School,  schools  of  expression,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  business  colleges. 

One  thing  in  this  tabulation  stands  out  clearly,  and  it  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  educators  —  we  refer  to  the  apparent  awakening 
influence  of  high  school  training.  Though  high  school  pupils  are 
presumably  better  educated  than  grammar  school  children,  and, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  need  less  additional  training  after  they 
leave  school,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  them  want  more  educa- 
tion. It  cannot  be  argued  that  this  condition  is  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  the  more  education  one  has  the  more  he  wants,  for  in 
that  case  the  demand  for  extension  courses  among  college  grad- 
uates would  be  more  general.  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  high 
school  instruction  is  more  inspiring  than  grammar  school  or 
college  instruction.  Is  it  not  safe  to  infer  that,  because  high 
school  education  falls  within  the  period  of  adolescence,  the  impetus 
given  in  these  impressionable  years  is  more  lasting  and  fruitful 
than  when  given  in  earlier  or  later  years? 

Motives  for  Taking  Courses. 
There  are  certain  features  in  Fig.  5  which  should  be  noted.  By 
far  the  greater  number  (almost  exactly  30  per  cent.)  declared 
that  they  took  courses  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  in  their  present 
positions,  • —  a  desire  to  be  better  workmen,  as  against  an  expressed 
desire  to  be  better-paid  workmen.  In  22  per  cent,  the  cultural 
motive  was  predominant,  greater  even  than  the  increase-in- 
salary  motive.  The  large  percentage  of  women  in  the  culture- 
interest-enjoyment  group  is  significant.  Avowedly  altruistic 
motives  actuate  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  those  who  enroll. 
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STATISTICS    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 

The  following  summary  and  tables  are  included  in  this  divi- 
sion:— 

I.    Summary  of  Total  Enrollment  in  Correspondence  Courses,  in 

Classes,  and  in  Study  Groups. 
Table  showing  Number  of  Students  who  have  received  Instruction 

by  Correspondence  in  Different  Subjects  during  Last  Two  Fiscal 

Years,  Dec.  1,  1915,  to  Nov.  30,  1917. 
Table  showing  Enrollment  by  Subjects  in  Classes  and  Groups,  and 

Location  thereof. 
Table  showing  Number  of  Students  who  completed  Subjects  before 

Nov.  30,  1917. 
Table  showing  Number  of  Re-enrollments  in  Courses. 
Table  showing  Average  Age  of  Students. 
Table  showing  Number  of  Students  enrolled  in  North  Adams 

Normal  School  Correspondence  Courses, 
(a)  Figure  showing  Geographical  Distribution  of  Enrollments. 
(6)  Figure  showing  Distribution  of  Costs  Dec.  1,  1916,  to  Nov. 
30,  1917. 


II. 


III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


I.     Summary  of  total  enrollment  of  students  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
according  to  type  of  instruction,  —  correspondence,  class,  and  group. 

[Period  covered,  Jan.  19,  1916,  when  first  student  was  enrolled,  to  Nov.  30,  1917.] 


Men. 


Women. 


Totals. 


Total  correspondence  enrollment, 
Total  class  enrollment, 
Total  group  enrollment,    . 
Total  enrollment. 


2,865 

1,662 

73 


4,600 


1,009 

1,482 

14 


2,505 


3,874 
3,144 

87 


7,105 


II.    Number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  by  correspondence  in 
groups  of  subjects  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years. 


Groups. 


Dec.  1,  1915, 

to 
Nov.  30,  1916. 


Dec.  1,  1916, 

to 
Nov.  30,  1917. 


Totals. 


Elementary  English, 
Advanced  English,     . 
Commercial  correspondence. 
Foreign  languages. 
Civics,  history  and  economics. 


439 
122 

14 
160 

30 


109 
53 

188 
50 


1,087 

231 

67 

348 
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II.    Number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  by  correspondence  in 
groups  of  subjects  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  —  Concluded. 


Gkotjps. 


Dec.  1,  1915, 

to 
Nov.  30,  1916, 


Dec.  i;  1916, 

to 
Nov.  30,  1917, 


Totals. 


Pure  mathematics,     .... 

Drawing, 

Mechanical  subjects. 

Electrical  subjects,     .... 

Construction, 

Civil  service,      ..... 

Bookkeeping 

Accounting, 

Stenography  and  typewriting,  . 
Applied  mathematics, 

Homemaking, 

Pedagogy, 

Business  practice,       .... 
Unclassified  because  of  later  addition, 
Totals, 


69 
208 
112 

31 

60 
135 
186 

47 

20 
233 

41 
7 

59 
1 


173 

340  . 

197 
89 

128 

160 

186 

104 
48 

288 

142 
22 
91 
11 


242 
548 
309 
120 
188 
295 
372 
151 

68 
521 
183 

29 
150 

12 


1,974 


3,027 


5,001 


III. 


Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  and  groups  from  Dec.  1, 
1916,  to  Nov.  30,  1917,  subjects  taught,  and  cities  and  towns  in 
which  the  classes  or  groups  were  formed. 
Classes. 


Place. 

Number  in  Class. 

Subject. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Amesbury,       .... 

3 

18 

21 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Belmont,          .... 

- 

29 

29 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Boston-Newton, 

- 

36 

36 

EngUsh  Composition  A. 

Boston 

- 

32 

32 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Boston, 

- 

27 

27 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Boston  (Franklin  Union), 
Boston 

42 
12 

14 

42 
26 

Lowell  Institute  preparatory  math- 
ematics. 
Civil  service. 

Brockton,        .        .        .        . 

1 

21 

22 

English  Composition  A. 

Brockton,        .... 

1 

19 

20 

Educational  psychology. 

Cambridge,      .... 

- 

43 

43 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Cambridge 

18 

- 

18 

Heating  and  lighting  for  janitors. 

Chelsea 

21 

- 

21 

Civics  for  naturalization. 
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III.    Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  and  groups  from  Dec.  1, 
1916,  to  Nov.  SO,  1917,  subjects  taught,  and  cities  and  towns  in 
which  the  classes  or  groups  were  formed  —  Continued. 
Classes  —  Concluded . 


Number  in  Class. 

Subject. 

Place. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Chelsea, 

20 

- 

20 

Civics  for  naturalization. 

Chelsea,  . 

20 

- 

20 

Civics  for  naturalization. 

Fall  River,      . 

27 

8 

35 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Fitchburg, 

20 

- 

20 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Framingham, 

23 

6 

29 

Commercial  correspondence. 

Framingham, 

11 

20 

31 

Italian. 

Franklin, 

- 

21 

21 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Holyoke, 

15 

3 

18 

Industrial  accounting. 

Hyde  Park,     . 

10 

- 

10 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Lowell,    . 

- 

33 

33 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Lowell,    . 

8 

12 

20 

English  Composition  A. 

Lowell,    . 

4 

16 

20 

English  Composition  AA. 

Lowell,    . 

- 

25 

25 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration. 

Lynn, 

- 

22 

22 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Mattapan, 

6 

24 

30 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Milton,    . 

- 

24 

24 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Need  ham. 

- 

20 

20 

English  I. 

Newbury  port. 

8 

13 

21 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Newton, 

- 

26 

26 

Commercial  Spanish. 

North  Adams, 

30 

1 

31 

Retail  salesmanship. 

Pittsfield, 

69 

12 

81 

Gasoline  automobiles. 

Pittsfield, 

20 

9 

29 

Retail  salesmanship. 

Springfield,      . 

- 

29 

29 

English  Composition  A. 

Springfield, 

- 

20 

20 

English  I. 

Taunton, 

38 

- 

38 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Watertown, 

23 

- 

23 

Advanced  shop  arithmetic. 

Westborough, 

1 

19 

20 

Educational  psychology. 

Weston,    . 

- 

38 

38 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Winchester, 

- 

18 

18 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Worcester, 

- 

28 

28 

English  Composition  A. 

Worcester, 

33 

- 

33 

Industrial  organization. 

Worcester, 

24 

- 

24 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Worcester, 

20 

- 

20 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 
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III.    Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  and  groups  from  Dec.  1, 
1916,  to  Nov.  30,  1917,  subjects  taught,  and  cities  and  towns  in 
which  the  classes  or  groups  were  formed  —  Continued. 
Classes  for  soldiers,  sailors,  doctors  and  nurses  expecting  to  serve  in  France.  ^ 


Place. 

Number  in  class. 

Subject. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Ayer  (Camp  Devens),    . 

145 

- 

145 

Spoken  French. 

Boston  (Red  Cross), 

2 

17 

19 

Spoken  French  (advanced). 

Boston  (Red  Cross), 

14 

32 

46 

Spoken  French. 

Boston  (Red  Cross), 

4 

19 

23 

Spoken  French. 

Boston  (Red  Cross), 

- 

28 

28 

Spoken  French. 

Boston  (Red  Cross), 

- 

25 

25 

Spoken  French. 

Boston  (Red  Cross), 

12 

24 

36 

Spoken  French. 

Boston  (General),  . 

39 

27 

66 

Spoken  French. 

Bumpkin  Island  (sailors). 

35 

- 

35 

Spoken  French. 

Charlestown  (marines), 

25 

- 

25 

Spoken  French. 

Charlestown  (sailors),     . 

53 

- 

53 

Spoken  French. 

Charlestown  (yeowomen). 

- 

43 

43 

Spoken  French. 

Charlestown  (soldiers),  . 

77 

- 

77 

Spoken  French. 

Commonwealth  Pier  (sailors), 

20 

- 

20 

Spoken  French. 

Commonwealth  Pier  (sailors), 

20 

- 

20 

Spoken  French. 

Framingham  (soldiers). 

24 

- 

24 

Spoken  French. 

Lawrence  (nurses), 

- 

23 

23 

Spoken  French. 

Newton  (soldiers), 

15 

- 

15 

Spoken  French. 

Squantum  (aviators),     . 

25 

- 

25 

Spoken  French. 

Squantum  (aviators), 

22 

- 

22 

Spoken  French. 

West  Hingham  (sailors). 

29 

- 

29 

Spoken  French. 

Worcester  (officers). 

66 

- 

66 

Spoken  French. 

Totals, 

1,155 

924 

2,079 

1  Classes  for  soldiers  and  sailors  did  not  complete  courses  because  of  movement  of  forces. 
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III.    Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  and  groups  from  Dec.  1, 
1916,  to  Nov.  30,  1917,  subjects  taught,  and  cities  and  towns  in 
which  the  classes  or  groups  were  formed  —  Concluded. 
Groups. 


Place. 

Number  enrolled. 

Subject. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Adams, 

11 

- 

11 

Stenography. 

Lynn, 

- 

11 

11 

Elementary  English. 

Milford, 

10 

- 

10 

Elementary  English. 

Milford, 

6 

- 

6 

English  for  New  Americans. 

Princeton,        .... 

- 

3 

3 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Totals,       .... 

27 

14 

41 

IV.    Number  of  students  who  have  completed  courses  since  establishment 

of  department. 


Men. 


Women. 


Totals. 


Completed  with  certificates:  — 
In  correspondence  courses. 
In  classes,  ...... 

In  groups, 

Subtotals, 

Completed  without  certificates:  — 
In  correspondence  courses, 

In  classes, i 

In  groups 

Subtotals, 

Grand  total,         .... 


370 

249 

9 


628 

59 

49 

6 


123 
352 


475 


119 


493 

601 

9 


1,103 

90 

137 

6 


233 
1,336 


V.    Number  of  students  who  have  re-enrolled  in  courses  since  establishment 

of  the  department. 

Men, ' 188 

Women, 59 

Total, 247 


1918. 
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VI.    Average  age  of  students  since  establishment  of  the  department. 

Years. 

In  correspondence, 26.3^ 

In  classes, 29. 7 

In  groups, 26.0 


VII.    Number  of  students  in  North  Adams  Normal  School  Correspondence 
Courses  distributed  according  to  school  years? 


Year. 


Number  of 
students. 


1911, 

1911-12,  . 

1912-13,  . 

1913-14,  , 

1914-15,  . 

1915-16,  . 

1916-17,  . 
Sept.-Nov.,  1917, 


15 
39 
57 
124 
132 
132 
102 
135 


Total  registration  of  different  students  February,  1911,  to  Nov.  15,  1917,  359. 

'  Median  age  of  1,200  correspondence  students,  26.7  years. 
2  Many  registrations  hold  over  from  one  year  to  another. 
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VIII.    (b)  Figure  showing  distribution  of  costs  Dec.  1, 1916,  to  Nov.  30, 1917. 


D5Pr.    or  UNIVERSITY  JD(r£A/S/0/V     -     MASS.  BOARD  or  EDUCAT/OAf. 

CHART  OF  D£:PARTMEJ\TTAL    £:XP£A/5£:. 

D£'C.  /,  /9/6     -        AfOV.  JO,  /9/7 

/ —  War  service  courses  (*^lll-) 

g  ^°  "'"^^^.'^ r-4C!^^'^'47i///'/b/7J  to  stock  on  /Kncf  (^^^e6) 

Xf       \  /  \\ 

/                                             /  /  IFhic/  lb  treastrei^i^ 

11                                 \l  1  ^'seoe^^y^X 

1        Instruction  (*Ja-^Oo)    \j/   ^^^r^                        \ 

y 

y^dministrat/on  ('S04S) 

\     \                         ^''^ 

\           VV  ^v^                  ^ /       '^„^*    /       1^ '^7/^  ) 

\       ^v    ^^             ^          //?ciaentt7/s  [    0/oJ 

\     \             yi°reparat/on  of 

\           ^^\  ^s.             /    ^^ — Typenfriters    am/ 

\     \.y^^sson  poflcrs  tor 

\                 \/\      ^^""^V           accessor/es  (*S09.) 

\     \stc/denrs  f'/Jf/SO) 

\                  ^^^  N.    yC^         Postofe,  caress,  te/ephone, 

\\. 

\                       \/X      X*  ^^l<'9'^P^  (*S655.) 

\N^ 

\            ^^\\y-Fr,nrin^  (*25^9) 

^^^^^i,^ 

A-.--'^^                 \       — Office  supolies    and 
~^        /                      \sratiof>ery  (*/37S) 

^^--^_ 

7rc7t^e/  (*ejS/.) — ^ 

/                             ^^Adyerfisiry  (*^/5) 

Books  ar?af  sup/iZ/'es  sent-i 

to  stoc^ents   (*  €794.) 

Whok    c/rcte   repressors     rotor/    expenat/ti/res    ('*/^,99S)   /o/t/^ 

amount    paid    back    ro    rreasi/rer   (^3,8g6.) 
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Expenditures,  July  1,  1916,  to  July  1,  1917. 

Salaries. 

Administration :  — 

Director, 15,000  OO 

Clerks,  stenographers,  etc., 7,591  19 

Extra  clerical  and  stenographic  service,      ....  3,879  58 

Instruction :  — 

Agents  supervising  instruction,     .       .       .       .       .       .  8,291  68 

Full-time  instructors, 5,543  69 

Part-time  instructors, 14,633  82 


General  Expenses. 

Advertising,     .... 

Blue  prints,      .       . 

Books,  periodicals  and  clippings. 

Express,    .... 

Material  for  courses, 

Multigraphing  machine. 

Office  supplies. 

Postage,    .... 

Printing,   .... 

Stationery, 

Sundries,  .... 

Telephone  and  telegraph. 

Textbooks, 

Travel,      .... 

Typewriters  and  accessories, 


454  51 

49  58 

1,126  09 

225  24 

631  19 

323  40 

3,071  96 

3,779  37 

2,934  63 

1,632  58 

314  94 

41  54 

9,297  22 

2,393  91 

417  99 


Total, 


},223  89 
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FOUETH  ANNUAL  EEPOET  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  EDUCATION 
ON  THE  DEPAETMENT  OF  UNIYEESITT  EXTENSION. 


The  war  affected  profoundly  all  educational  institutions. 
The  Department  of  University  Extension,  because  of  the 
adjustable  nature  of  its  organization,  was  able  without  delay 
to  apply  its  resources  to  certain  needs  accentuated  by  the  great 
conflict. 

Working  with  the  War  Department. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the  department 
immediately  organized  classes  in  spoken  French  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  nurses.  It  published  special  bulletins  on  the  saving 
of  food  and  coal.  It  offered  to  manufacturers  the  services  of  a 
trained  engineer  who  would  give  actual  demonstrations  of  coal 
saving  in  company  engine  rooms. 

The  supply  of  mechanical  draftsmen  available  was  soon  found 
to  be  inadequate.  There  were,  however,  many  architectural 
and  structural  draftsmen  who,  because  of  the  decline  in  build- 
ing operations,  did  not  have  continuous  employment.  These 
men  needed  only  a  few  weeks  of  intensive  instruction  to  be 
converted  into  the  kind  of  draftsmen  needed  by  the  Ordnance 
Office.  In  May  a  class  of  30  was  organized  and  met  three 
evenings  a  week  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 
building  in  Boston.  In  June  a  second  class  was  formed.  Of 
the  53  who  enrolled  in  these  classes  42  received  certificates  and 
about  25  accepted  positions  in  the  War  Department. 

Teaching  Mathematics  to  the  Coast  Artillery. 

The  department  arranged  with  commanders  of  the  forts  in 

Boston   Harbor  to   teach   the   necessary   mathematics   to   the 

enlisted   men  who   desired   to   qualify  for   commissions.     The 

work  was  undertaken  with  the  co-operation  of  the  officers  at 
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the  forts,  who,  as  far  as  possible,  arranged  the  duties  of  the 
men  so  that  they  could  attend  class  regularly.  As  a  rule, 
students  in  these  classes  were  of  marked  ability  and  ambition. 
Their  work  was  intelligent,  enthusiastic,  and,  until  the  armi- 
stice, regular.  They  covered  the  necessary  ground  in  much  less 
than  the  usual  time.  Classes  of  good  size  were  held  at  Fort 
Strong,  Fort  Warren,  Fort  Banks,  and  Fort  Heath;  over  200 
members  of  these  classes  later  passed  their  examinations  success- 
fully and  were  given  commissions. 

Training  Teachers  of  Immigrants. 

A  condition  revealed  by  the  war  is  the  ignorance  of  English 
among  large  numbers  of  our  foreign-born  population.  A  study 
based  upon  available  data  furnished  to  the  department  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  that  nearly  350,000, 
or  about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  Massachusetts, 
cannot  read  or  write  English.  Of  these,  118,000  are  unable  to 
read  or  write  any  language,  and  300,000  are  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and,  consequently,  are  not  required  to  attend 
evening  school.  Such  a  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  efficient  community  action  and  to  economic  pro- 
duction. The  turnover  of  foreign-born  labor  in  industry  has 
been  enormous.  At  first  it  seemed  more  profitable  to  dis- 
charge a  non-English  speaking  laborer  than  to  waste  time  in 
an  endeavor  to  teach  him.  The  result  has  been  a  constant 
flow  of  green  help  through  certain  levels  of  industry,  with  its 
attendant  evils  of  indifferent  performance  and  slow  production. 
But  with  the  coming  of  the  war  the  decrease  in  the  labor 
supply  became  startling,  and  directors  of  industry  at  once 
awoke  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  their  foreign-born  laborers 
and  teaching  them  English. 

In  many  cities,  and  towns  evening  schools  have  been  con- 
ducted with  varying  degrees  of  success  for  many  years.  During 
the  last  four  years,  however,  industrial  conditions  have  been 
such  that  the  evening  school  attendance,  particularly  of  the 
non-English  speaking  people,  has  reached  a  low  point.  Experi- 
ence had  already  shown  that  the  adult  immigrants  were  not 
attending  evening  schools,  and  the  prospect  of  securing  at- 
tendance in  any  large  way  seemed  remote,  to  say  the  least.  It 
was  apparent,  therefore,  that  special  methods  and  new  plans 
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of  organization  must  be  employed,  if  illiteracy  was  to  be  re- 
duced and  English  made  the  common  language. 

Though  the  department  had  indirectly  done  something 
toward  solving  the  problem  by  training  teachers  through  part- 
time  instruction,  this  method  was  found  to  be  inadequate  as 
the  situation  grew  acute.  It  was  seen  that  the  entire  time  of 
at  least  one  efficient  person  was  needed.  Consequently,  an 
instructor  of  long  experience  was  engaged,  whose  sole  duty  is 
to  study  the  problem  and  train  teachers  of  the  foreign  born. 

Americanization  in  Industry. 

Large  numbers  of  the  non-English  speaking  elements  in  the 
State  were  employed  in  industrial  plants.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  employers  had  for  some  time  experimented  with 
the  teaching  of  English  to  foreign-born  employees  in  classes 
organized  at  the  factory.  Many  of  these  firms  reported  that 
this  teaching  had  materially  reduced  accidents  and  compensa- 
tion costs,  had  produced  a  higher  percentage  of  full-time 
operation,  better  workmanship,  less  spoiled  product,  better 
co-operation  between  foremen  and  employees,  better  under- 
standing of  directions,  larger  output,  and  smaller  labor  turn- 
over. In  view  of  this  experience,  the  Department  of  University 
Extension  appeared  justified  in  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the 
industries  in  Massachusetts,  believing  that  the  teaching  of 
English  to  non-English  speaking  employees  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  individuals  themselves,  to  industry,  and,  most  of 
all,  to  the  community. 

A  bulletin  entitled  "English  for  American  Citizenship"  was 
prepared  suggesting  plans  through  which  industry  could  co- 
operate. The  Board  of  Education  made  very  clear  that  it  did 
not  desire  to  dictate  to  employers  as  to  the  methods  of  class 
organization,  but,  rather,  to  outline  the  various  methods  that 
had  been  found  practicable  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and, 
relying  upon  the  interest  of  the  employer,  leave  him  free  to 
choose  the  plan  that  would  most  satisfactorily  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  his  plant. 

The  following  plans  were  suggested :  — 

I.  Organization  of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  non-English 
speaking  workers  in  the  factories,  on  factory  time,  taught  by  teachers 
furnished  by  the  local  public  school  authorities. 
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II.  Organization  of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  non-English 
speaking  workers  in  rooms  outside  of  the  factories,  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
factory  time,  taught  by  teachers  furnished  by  the  local  public  school 
authorities. 

III.  Organization  of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  non-English 
speaking  workers  in  the  factories,  on  factory  time,  taught  by  factory 
employees,  others  employed  by  the  factory  for  this  service,  or  others 
recruited  from'  the  community. 

IV.  Organization  of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  non-English 
speaking  workers  in  rooms  outside  the  factory,  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
factory  time,  taught  by  factory  employees,  others  employed  by  the  factory 
for  the  service,  or  others  recruited  from  the  community. 

V.  Organization  of  classes  for  teaching  English  to  non-English  speak- 
ing workers  in  rooms  outside  the  factories,  not  on  factory  time,  taught 
by  approved  instructors,  and  all  expenses  paid  by  other  agencies. 

With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  standards  in  immigrant 
education,  the  following  suggestions  were  made:  — 

I.    For  the  Selection  and  Training  of  Teachers. 

A.  Sources  of  supply. 

1.  Teachers  already  professionally  trained. 

2.  Non-professional  teachers  recruited  from  the  community. 

3.  Teachers  recruited  from  factory  employees. 

B.  Qualifications. 

1.  Ability  to  speak  and  understand  English. 

2.  Intelligent  devotion  to  American  ideals. 

3.  Understanding  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  immigrant. 

4.  Personality  adapted  to  this  kind  of  teaching. 

.  5.  Successful  experience  in  teaching  immigrants,  or  completion  of 

the  prescribed  course  in  training. 
6.  Knowledge  of  the  method  of  teaching  English  used  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

C.  Requirements  for  certificates. 

1.  Regular  attendance  at  classes  for  ten  periods,  or  completion  of  the 

correspondence  course. 

2.  Full  notebook  work  on  course  given  in  class. 

3.  One  book  review  (1,000  words). 

4.  One  thesis  on  assigned  subject  (1,000  words). 

An  approved  list  of  teachers  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  department. 
Special  certificates  are  awarded  to  foremen  and  other  employees 
who  take  the  short  course  in  methods  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing in  the  plant  where  they  are  employed. 
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II.    For  Class  Organization. 

A.  Grouping  according  to  sex.    If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  mixed  group, 

there  should  be  a  women's  section  and  a  meii's  section. 

B.  Grouping  according  to  mental  aptitude. 

C.  Grouping  according  to  previous  education  in  native  language. 

D.  Grouping  according  to  knowledge  of  English. 

E.  In  instances  where  necessary,  grouping  according  to  nationality, 

because  of  Old  World  animosities  that  persist  even  here. 

in.    For  Classroom  Equipment. 

A.  Adequate  lighting  facilities. 

B.  Seats  and  desks  or  tables  adjusted  to  adults. 

C.  Blackboard  space. 

D.  Materials  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  in  dramatizing  the  early  lessons, 

such  as  pictures,  objects,  etc. 

IV.    For  Size  of  Classes. 
Numbers  in  classes  may  vary  according  to  local  conditions.    As  a  rule, 
the  membership  should  not  fall  below  10  or  exceed  25,  though 
home  classes  may  well  contain  fewer  than  10.    The  best  work 
will  probably  be  accomplished  with  a  class  of  15  or  20  pupils. 

V.    For  Standards  of  Pupil  Achievement. 

A.  In  Speaking. 

1.  Ability  to  speak  rudimentary  English,  in  the  words  of  the  known 

vocabulary.    In  tests  questions  should  relate  to  daily  affairs. 

2.  Ability  to  understand  conversation  on  topics  of  common  interest 

when  expressed  within  the  limits  of  the  vocabulary. 

3.  Ability  to  read  simple  paragraphs  silently,  and  reproduce  the 

ideas  in  own  words. 

B.  In  Reading. 

1.  Ability  to  write  from  dictation  simple  sentences  composed  of 

familiar  words. 

2.  Ability  to  compose  a  letter. 

Note.  —  List  of  pivotal  words  may  be  given  and  explained  orally.  The 
pupils  may  then  build  up  connected  sentences,  using  the  words 
properly. 

VI.    For  Approved  Classes. 
The  issuing  of  a  certificate  by  the  department  to  each  pupil  who  success- 
fully completes  the  required  work  in  a  class  conducted  under 
the  following  conditions :  — 

A.  Approval  of  teacher  by  the  department. 

B.  Approval  of  the  location,  organization,  and  equipment  of  the 

class  by  the  department. 
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C.  Approval  of  the  course  of  lessons  by  the  department. 

1,  The  standard  course  will  consist  of  60  lessons,  and  will  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  sixty  hours  of  work. 

D.  Filing,  with  the  department,  of  a  complete  record  of  the  attendance 

of  each  pupil  and  the  grade  of  his  work, 

1.  Attendance  will  be  considered  satisfactory  if  a  pupil  is  present 

70  per  cent  of  the  time. 

2.  Satisfactory  class  work  will  be  indicated  by  a  mark  of  75  per 

cent  or  above. 

E.  Completion  of  the  required  examination. 

This  bulletin  has  been  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
State.  The  Massachusetts  Public  Safety  Committee,  through 
its  committee  of  industries,  —  a  subcommittee  of  its  American- 
ization committee,  —  was  particularly  helpful  in  securing  oppor- 
tunities for  trial  of  the  suggested  plans.  The  appeal  to  the 
industries  of  Massachusetts  is  already  bearing  fruit.  The 
Waterhead  Mills  of  Lowell  organized  the  first  factory  class  in 
co-operation  with  the  department.  The  classes  in  this  plant, 
which  have  been  in  existence  since  April,  1918,  are  organized  on 
factory  time,  and  are  taught  by  factory  employees.  Several 
other  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  State  have  formed  classes 
in  which  practically  all  of  the  suggested  plans  are  exemplified. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  which  plan  will  prove  to  be  most  satis- 
factory. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  decided  preference  on  the  part 
of  the  employers  to  furnish  their  own  teachers  rather  than  to 
rely  wholly  upon  the  teachers  furnished  by  the  local  public 
school.  Doubtless  this  situation  will  be  modified  as  time  per- 
mits more  complete  training  for  this  work. 

Americanization  of  Foreign-born  Women. 
Probably  no  element  in  the  foreign-born  community  is 
touched  by  Americanizing  influences  less  than  the  non- 
English  speaking  woman.  The  centralizing  of  foreign  groups 
in  our  cities  and  towns  reproduces  on  a  small  scale  bits  of  Old 
Europe.  The  non-English  speaking  woman,  living  in  this  Old 
World  atmosphere,  speaking  a  foreign  language,  restricted  by 
Old  World  customs  and  ideas  regarding  the  status  of  woman, 
and  burdened  with  family  duties,  has  been  effectually  prevented 
from  learning  the  true  meaning  of  America.     In  the  past  the 
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public  has  relied  upon  the  Americanization  of  the  children  to 
Americanize  this  Old  World  element,  but  this  process  often 
proves  most  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  the  family.  While  the 
children  may  learn  the  new  language  and  the  father  may 
become  somewhat  Americanized  by  his  contact  with  other  men, 
the  mother  is  not  only  shut  out  from  participation  in  these 
enlightening  experiences,  but  actually  loses  her  proper  position 
in  the  eyes  of  her  children.  For  her  own  sake,  therefore,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  community,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  the  foreign-born  mother  under  Americanizing  influences. 

Our  native  American  women  have  accepted  their  share  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  Women's  clubs  are  earnestly  striving 
to  prepare  their  members  for  service  in  the  teaching  of  English. 
Hundreds  of  women  have  taken  the  intensive  course  in  methods 
of  teaching  English  to  immigrants  offered  by  the  department. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  Women's 
Municipal  League  of  Boston.  Since  July,  1918,  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  conducting  classes  for  the  teaching  of  English  to 
foreign-born  women.  From  the  outset  they  have  followed  the 
wise  policy  of  employing  trained,  paid  teachers.  About  40 
classes  have  been  conducted  in  and  around  Boston.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  whenever 
membership  in  one  of  these  classes  reaches  15  or  more  the 
committee  takes  over  the  class.  The  pioneer  work  done  by 
the  League  is  of  special  value,  as  it  points  out  strong  and  weak 
methods  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  Americanizing  foreign- 
born  women. 

CO-OPEKATING   AGENCIES. 

On  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Americanization  problem, 
successful  work  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  support 
of  the  agencies  that  were  already  at  work  among  the  immi- 
grants. While  many  of  these  agencies  were  undertaking 
Americanization  work  for  the  first  time,  others  had  been  work- 
ing on  the  problem  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  gained  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  experience.  That  there  may  be  no 
duplication  of  effort,  the  Federal-State  Program,  worked  out 
by  the  department,  offers  a  plan  showing  how  these  agencies 
may  co-operate  with  each  other,  with  the  public  schools,  with 
the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and 
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with  the  Free  PubKc  Library  Commission.  The  plans  there 
set  forth  have  been  well  received,  and  steps  have  been  taken 
to  put  into  operation  many  of  the  suggestions  made. 

Extension  of  Public  School  Seevice. 

To  meet  the  conditions  produced  in  industry  and  in  the 
households  of  the  foreign  born,  a  plan  embracing  all  American- 
ization agencies  was  found  to  be  necessary.  It  was  felt  that 
the  teaching  of  English  should  be  the  starting  point  of  all 
Americanization  activities.  Consequently  the  problem  belonged 
to  the  public  schools. 

As  this  belief  harmonized  with  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education,  a  plan  was  evolved  called  the  Federal- 
State  Program  for  Immigrant  Education.  The  outline  of  this 
program  is  given  in  a  bulletin  of  the  department.  The  purpose 
is  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  State  agencies  interested 
in  immigrant  education,  of  local  public  school  systems,  and  of 
all  other  private  and  semi-public  agencies  interested  in  the 
work.  Of  special  relevance  is  the  section  outlining  the  program, 
which  is  as  follows :  — 

How  Public  Schools  may  help. 

1.  Appoint   a  local  director  of  immigrant  education  and   Americaniza- 

tion. 

2.  Appoint  teachers  especially  qualified  and  trained  for  teaching  English 

to  immigrants. 

3.  Improve  present  evening  school  facilities  by  — 

(a)  Installing  seats  and  desks  adjusted  to  adults. 

(6)  Providing  adequate  lighting  for  rooms  used  in  the  evening. 

(c)  Providing  lesson  materials  adapted  to  needs  of  adult  pupils. 

4.  Extend  public  school  facilities  by  — 

(a)  Furnishing  teachers  for  classes  of  15  or  25  persons  wherever 

foreign-born  people  live,  work,  or  congregate  in  numbers. 

(b)  Co-operating  with  industries  in  the  organization  of  classes  in 

factories,  stores,  etc.,  where  practicable. 

(c)  Co-operating  with  women's  clubs  in  the  organization  of  classes 

among  foreign-born  women. 

(i)  Co-operating  with  other  responsible  local  agencies  in  the  organ- 
ization of  classes. 

(e)  Supervising  instruction  given  under  the  direction  of  volunteer 
agencies  or  by  private  enterprises. 

(/)  Enlisting  the  support  of  all  civic  and  educational  agencies  in  the 
effort  to  make  English  the  language  of  Massachusetts. 

(g)  Advertising  classes  in  English  and  citizenship. 
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5.  Superintendents  of  schools  are  urged  to  secure  names  and  addresses 
of  foreign-born  persons  who  need  instruction  in  English,  and 
to  send  a  personal  letter  to  each,  inviting  him  to  join  the  class. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  plan  outlined  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  many  school  committees  of  the  State,  and  that  classes 
are  already  being  taught  by  public  school  teachers  in  factories, 
foreign  districts,  etc. 

In  following  out  this  plan  in  the  public  schools  it  is  important 
that  a  director  of  immigrant  education  and  Americanization  be 
appointed  in  each  municipality.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  municipalities  to  agree  to  the 
program  and  then  to  wait  passively  for  some  group  of  foreign- 
speaking  people  to  present  themselves  for  instruction.  Un- 
fortunately, this  plan  of  procedure  does  not  bring  results,  be- 
cause many  of  the  foreign  born  are  not  particularly  desirous  of 
learning  English.  While  these  people  do  not  absolutely  refuse 
to  learn,  natural  inertia  makes  them  somewhat  slow  to  respond. 
In  order  to  make  the  campaign  a  success  —  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  it  must  be 
a  success  —  some  one  individual  with  power  to  act  must  have 
an  enthusiastic  and  abiding  interest  in  Americanization. 

One  of  the  main  duties  that  the  local  director  of  immigrant 
education  would  have  to  perform  would  be  to  interest  the 
foreign-born  people  themselves  in  the  task  of  learning  Eng- 
lish. Lynn  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  city  in  the 
State  to  assign  definitely  the  task  to  a  supervisor  of  immigrant 
education. 

The  Tkaining  of  Teachers. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  Department 
of  University  Extension  to  the  work  of  immigrant  education 
has  been  made  through  its  courses  in  methods  of  teaching 
English  to  immigrants.  One  of  the  great  reasons  for  the 
failures  of  evening  school  work  in  the  past  was  found  in  inade- 
quate methods  of  instruction.  Before  the  war  little  attention 
was  given  to  this  particular  branch  of  pedagogy.  Many 
devices,  some  of  which  were  good,  had  been  employed,  but  no 
complete  method  adapted  to  the  needs  of  adults  was  available 
for  public  use.  After  a  study  of  the  devices  and  methods 
already  in  use,  the  department  has  now  organized  a  compre- 
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hensive-direct  method  that  includes  the  best  devices  and 
methods  that  have  so  far  appeared.  Since  last  March  intensive 
training  courses  in  this  method  have  been  given  to  prospective 
teachers  of  immigrants.  Those  who  have  taken  this  course 
have  come  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  a  good  begin- 
ning has  already  been  made  toward  the  establishment  of  an  ef- 
fective body  of  trained  teachers.  More  than  1,300  persons  took 
this  course  between  March,  1918,  and  January,  1919. 

A  Standard  Course  of  Lessons. 

Besides  attempting  to  standardize  the  method  of  teaching, 
the  department  has  been  preparing  a  standard  course  of  lessons 
in  English  for  foreign-born  men  and  women.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  doing  this.  While  there  are  at  present  many 
textbooks  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  the  foreign  born,  all  of 
which  have  points  of  excellence,  this  branch  of  education  is  still 
so  uncertain  in  its  methods  and  standards  that  the  department 
felt  justified  in  contributing  its  experience  and  theory  to  the 
discussion.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  room  for  a  set  of  lessons 
which  would  emphasize  a  direct  device  and  practical  method  of 
teaching,  rather  than  an  elaboration  of  the  technical  details  of 
English.  A  further  reason  for  the  preparation  of  these  lessons 
lay  in  the  fact  that  many  teachers  must  of  necessity  be  relatively 
untrained  and  in  need  of  the  right  kind  of  teaching  material. 

These  standard  lessons  have  been  developed  in  two  series,  — 
a  series  for  immigrant  women  with  home  interests,  and  a  second 
series  for  immigrant  men  and  women  in  industry.  In  each 
series  there  are  60  lessons,  roughly  equivalent  to  sixty  hours  of 
work.  In  addition  there  are  certain  supplementary  lessons 
dealing  with  topics  of  special  interest.  While  the  chief  aim  of 
these  lessons  is  the  teaching  of  English,  and  the  first  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  acquiring  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language, 
a  definite  attempt  has  been  made,  through  the  selection  of 
lesson  material,  to  inform  newcomers  about  the  customs  and 
standards  of  American  life  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy.  It  is  believed  that  this  end  has  been  accomplished 
without  resorting  to  preaching  or  moralizing.  As  soon  as  these 
lessons  are  available  for  public  use,  an  added  step  toward  the 
standardization  of  immigrant  education  will  have  been  taken. 
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Summer  Couese  in  Methods  or  teaching  English  to  Immi- 
grants,  GIVEN  AT  THE  StATE   NoRMAL  ScHOOL,   HyANNIS. 

A  special  feature  of  the  teacher-training  work  was  the  course 
in  methods  given  in  co-operation  with  the  State  normal  school 
at  Hyannis,  from  July  9  to  Aug.  9,  1918.  The  course  included 
not  only  a  study  of  methods  of  teaching  English  to  immigrants, 
but  also  covered  the  important  questions  of  evening  school 
organization,  co-operation  with  industries,  factory  classes,  home 
classes,  community  organization,  and  a  study  of  the  agencies 
already  at  work  in  the  field  of  immigrant  education.  Thirty- 
three  people  registered  for  the  course  and  received  certificates. 
Twenty-four  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  were  represented. 

It  is  gratifying  that  a  large  majority  of  these  students  have 
already  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  immigrant 
education  in  the  communities  in  which  they  are  working.  One 
has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  immigrant  education  in  a  large 
city  of  the  Sta^te.  To  two  others  has  been  assigned  the  special 
duty  of  organizing  classes  in  English  among  the  non-English 
speaking  residents  of  their  city.  Many  others  are  actively 
employed  in  teaching  factory  and  evening  classes,  or  are  engaged 
in  social  work  among  immigrants.  All  have  materially  aided  in 
spreading  knowledge  of  the  approved  method  of  teaching. 

Work  in  Fall  River. 

During  the  summer  of  1918,  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  a  group  of  Fall  River 
teachers  was  trained  in  methods  of  teaching  English  to  the 
foreign  born  by  the  department  instructor  in  immigrant  educa- 
tion. Following  this  training  twelve  classes  of  foreign-born 
women  were  conducted  during  the  summer.  For  the  most  part, 
these  classes  met  upon  certain  afternoons  of  each  week  at  a 
time  most  convenient  for  the  women.  The  places  of  meeting 
were  in  each  case  public  school  buildings  selected  because  of 
their  convenient  location.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
department  issued  73  certificates  to  women  who  successfully 
completed  the  course. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment has  been  largely  preparatory.     It  was  necessary  first 
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to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  pubhc  schools,  of  employers, 
and  of  foreign-born  leaders.  Securing  the  co-operation  of  these 
in  a  large  measure  constitutes  an  important  result  of  the  first 
nine  months'  work.  The  influenza  epidemic,  the  uncertainties 
traceable  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  the  period  of 
industrial  readjustment  upon  which  the  country  is  now  entering 
have  all  tended  to  complicate  the  problem.  Many  difficulties 
have  already  been  removed,  however,  and  the  future  gives 
promise  of  more  rapid  progress. 

Improvement  of  Instruction  Material. 

Extension  education  must  be  kept  dynamic  and  elastic. 
Courses  must  be  revised  to  meet  changing  conditions.  The 
department  has  found  the  work  of  revision  relatively  easy  and 
inexpensive  because  most  of  the  courses  are  mimeographed  and 
no  great  loss  is  incurred  when  an  edition  is  discarded. 

During  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  de- 
partment to  improve  and  expand  courses  already  in  use. 
Revision  includes  not  only  the  enrichment  of  material,  but  the 
division  of  long  courses  into  several  parts.  During  the  past 
year  the  improvement  of  courses  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Elementary  Applied  Arithmetic. 

The  problem  of  the  writer  of  extension  courses  is  to  present 
subjects  usually  taught  to  children  in  a  tone  and  manner  which 
will  not  appear  patronizing  to  grown  men  and  women.  Many 
persons  long  past  school  age  cannot  handle  effectively  the 
familiar  operations  of  multiplication,  division,  and  subtraction. 
They  cannot  add  common  fractions  or  place  correctly  the 
decimal  point. 

A  correspondence  course  in  the  fundamental  processes  of 
arithmetic  meets  the  requirements  of  persons  whose  knowledge 
of  such  matters  needs  to  be  refreshed.  Elementary  Applied 
Arithmetic  is  designed  for  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  eight 
lessons,  going  no  further  than  percentage.  Mechanics,  house- 
keepers, storekeepers,  clerks,  and  others  are  furnished  with 
problems  suited  to  their  occupations.  Elementary  Applied 
Arithmetic  is  also  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  course  in 
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Practical  Applied  Mathematics,  and  is  used  by  students  for  this 
purpose. 

There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  large  demand  for  classes  in 
this  subject  if  the  department  were  permitted  to  form  them. 
It  is  not  expected  that  extension  courses  will  be  offered  which 
conflict  with  the  offering  of  the  evening  schools. 

Elementary  Applied  Arithmetic  has  been  open  for  registration 
of  students  only  a  few  months.  This  accounts  for  the  relatively 
small  number  enrolled.     (See  page  28.) 

Loivell  Institute  Preparatory  Courses. 

The  purpose  of  the  Lowell  Institute  Free  Evening  School  for 
Industrial  Foremen  is  to  bring  the  systematic  study  of  Applied 
Science  within  reach  of  men  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  w^ho 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  more  responsible  positions,  but  who 
are  unable  to  attend  a  technical  college  during  the  day.  This 
school  offers  a  mechanical  course,  an  electrical  course,  and  a 
building  course,  each  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  admission  requirements  for  the  institute  course  are  fairly 
rigid,  and  special  preparation  for  the  examination  is  usually 
necessary. 

At  this  point  the  Department  of  University  Extension  is 
prepared  to  help  men  who  desire  to  enter  the  Institute  School. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  agent  for  industrial  work,  of 
the  director  of  the  Institute  School,  and  of  the  chief  instructor 
in  mathematics,  a  course  has  been  arranged  which  may  be  taken 
by  correspondence  or  in  class.  It  prepares  students  directly 
for  the  admission  examinations.  The  nominal  charge  of  S5  for 
books  and  other  equipment  is  small  compared  with  the  charges 
ordinarily  made  for  similar  courses.  Considering  the  relatively 
limited  number  of  men  likely  to  be  interested  in  this  highly 
specialized  course,  the  enrollment  as  shown  in  the  statistical 
tables  on  page  29  indicates  how  much  it  is  needed. 

Advertising. 
The  charge  for  the  original  course  in  this  subject  was  $6. 
This  amount  was  so  much  greater  than  the  charge  for  other 
courses  offered  by  the  department  that  students  did  not  apply 
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for  it.  Furthermore,  it  dealt  principally  with  only  one  kind 
of  advertising.  A  need  was  felt,  not  only  for  a  less  expensive 
course,  but  for  a  course  which  in  its  application  would  suit  a 
larger  number  of  students. 

To  meet  this  need,  a  course  of  twelve  lessons  was  written  by 
a  practical  advertising  man,  who  intended  to  give  the  student 
the  most  important  helps  gathered  from  his  long  experience  in 
advertising.  It  contains  no  superfluous  matter;  the  first  para- 
graph gives  the  student  ideas  which  can  be  put  into  actual  use. 
Another  vital  feature  is  constant  reference  to  current  magazines 
and  newspapers.  The  problems  set  for  the  student  deal  with 
either  the  selection  or  the  preparation  of  effective  advertise- 
ments. 

Highway  Construction  and  Maintenance. 

With  the  coming  of  automobiles,  road  construction  became 
more  scientific.  In  Massachusetts  large  numbers  of  men  are 
constantly  employed  in  maintaining  State  highways.  Begin- 
ners in  this  work  are  naturally  inexperienced.  Attendance  at 
technical  schools,  where  courses  in  highway  engineering  would 
be  available,  is  impossible  for  most  of  these  men.  But  a  prac- 
tical course  conducted  by  a  highway  expert  can  help  much. 

Since  its  establishment  the  department  has  offered  a  course 
in  Highway  Engineering.  The  original  course  proved  too  aca- 
demic for  the  men  engaged  in  work  on  highways.  The  need 
of  correspondence  instruction  which  would  give  something 
usable  in  the  first  lesson  soon  became  evident.  In  the  im- 
proved form  of  the  course  this  need  has  been  met.  The  first 
lesson  provides  material  of  daily  use  to  men  actually  building 
roads. 

During  the  war  many  roads  fell  into  disrepair  through  lack 
of  labor  and  materials.  With  the  coming  of  peace  and  the 
release  of  materials  road  improvement  will  presumably  again 
become  normal.  In  its  new  form  the  course  in  Highway  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  will  be  of  service  in  training  the  men 
needed  for  this  work. 

Accounting. 

Previous  to  the  current  year,  the  department  offered  three 
courses  in  accounting.  Except  in  the  most  general  way  each 
course  was  unrelated  to  the  other.     As  there  is  considerable 
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demand  for  accounting  courses,  and  the  students  enrolled  are 
uniformly  earnest  and  ambitious,  it  is  evident  that  an  organic 
group  of  courses  —  the  more  elementary  growing  into  the  more 
advanced  —  should  be  arranged. 

A  new  group  of  courses  is  being  prepared  which  will  be 
named,  consecutively,  Elementary  Accounting,  Principles  of 
Accounting,  Certified  Public  Accounting  Problems,  and  Industrial 
Accounting.  These  courses  will  be  especially  useful  to  persons 
desiring  to  prepare  for  the  certified  public  accountant  examina- 
tions; for  example,  the  course  in  Certified  Public  Accounting 
Problems  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  problems  set  in  the 
certified  public  accountant  examinations  of  Massachusetts  and 
other  States. 

Miscellaneous  Changes  in  Instruction  Material. 
Other  courses  which  have  been  improved,  supplemented,  or 
added  to  the  program  of  the  department  are  the  following: 
Civic  Biology,  Freehand  Drawing,  Drawing  for  Mechanics,  Ex- 
terior Home  Decoration,  Heating  and  Lighting  for  Janitors,  Com- 
mercial Correspondence,  Elementary  United  States  History  and 
Government,  Elements  of  Economics,  English  for  New  Americans. 

Publications. 

In  addition  to  the  four  bulletins  regularly  devoted  to  the 
annual  report  and  the  announcement  of  courses,  the  department 
issued  in  January,  1918,  a  bulletin  entitled  "Coal  Thrift."  This 
pamphlet  was  designed  to  be  of  practical  assistance  to  house- 
holders in  the  operation  of  stoves  and  heaters.  The  shortage 
of  fuel  and  the  severity  of  the  weather  made  its  publication 
timely.  Five  thousand  copies  were  printed;  4,500  have  been 
distributed. 

The  July  issue  of  the  bulletin  was  entitled  "English  for 
American  Citizenship,"  and  outlined  plans  through  which  in- 
dustry could  assist  in  promoting  good  citizenship.  (See  page 
12  for  a  resume  of  these  plans.) 

Besides  its  regular  bulletins,  the  department  is  about  to 
publish  its  course  on  Safety  Engineering,  which  was  described  in 
the  eighty-first  annual  report  of  the  Board.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  administrative  staff  of  the  department  eventually  to  offer  all 
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its  courses  in  printed  form.  This  process  will  extend  over  a 
number  of  years  in  order  to  distribute  the  expense.  The  ad- 
vantage of  printed  over  mimeographed  course  material  is  obvi- 
ously great.  When  issued  in  proper  dress,  such  material  is  more 
attractive  and  readable;  illustrations  may  also  be  introduced 
effectively. 

For  a  considerable  time  a  need  has  been  felt  for  short,  at- 
tractive descriptions  of  our  courses.  To  meet  this  need  the 
department  has  prepared  leaflets  containing  explanations  of  the 
objects  of  the  various  courses  and  outlines  of  the  leading 
features.  By  means  of  these  leaflets  a  prospective  student  may 
learn  at  a  glance  whether  the  course  is  suited  to  his  needs. 
These  leaflets  are  essentially  economical  because  they  can  be 
used  instead  of  dictated  letters. 

Local  Counselloes  for  Extension  Students. 

In  several  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  an  experiment  is  being 
tried  which  promises  to  result  in  sound  publicity  for  correspond- 
ence courses  and  extension  classes.  Local  superintendents  of 
schools  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  educational  needs  of  their 
communities.  They  are  also  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  department,  and  to  give 
effective  advice  to  prospective  students. 

The  practice  of  enrolling  students  by  mail  is  haphazard  and 
uncertain.  Under  this  method  a  student  is  likely  to  misconceive 
the  purpose  of  the  course,  and  to  find  out  too  late  that  he  has  not 
made  a  suitable  selection.  In  some  cases  this  makes  necessary 
a  second  selection,  also  by  mail,  which  may  be  no  more  satis- 
factory than  the  first  selection.  Before  enrolling  in  a  course, 
personal  counsel  is  needed.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is 
the  logical  person  to  give  this  counsel. 

Several  superintendents  have  agreed  to  act  as  advisers,  or 
counsellors,  for  extension  students  residing  in  their  communities. 
Each  counsellor  is  provided  with  all  possible  descriptive  matter 
and  with  specimens  of  courses  which  are  in  greatest  demand. 
He  is  also  kept  informed  of  the  activities  and  policies  of  the 
department.  The  experiment  is  too  recent  to  make  possible  a 
sound  appraisal  of  the  results,  but  the  relations  thus  far  estab- 
lished have  been  cordial,  sympathetic,  and  mutually  beneficial. 
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Attitude  of  Students  upon  Completion  of  Courses. 
"  Most  valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  study  ma- 
terial and  methods  of  giving  courses  come  from  the  students. 
If  the  courses  of  the  department  meet  the  needs  of  students 
with  a  fair  degree  of  exactness,  it  is  because  students'  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  are  given  weight  when  courses  are 
revised.  As  a  student  completes  a  course  he  is  sent  a  form  on 
which  he  is  requested  to  state  his  view  of  the  course  he  is 
completing.  When  these  forms  are  received  at  the  office  they 
are  filed  as  "favorable,"  "unfavorable,"  or  "neutral,"  accord- 
ing to  the  student's  attitude  toward  the  course.  Since  the 
system  of  classification  was  installed  in  1917,  768  students' 
criticisms  have  been  filed.  Of  these,  72  have  been  classified  as 
neutral;  16  as  unfavorable;  680  as  favorable.  During  the  same 
period  1,030  have  completed  courses.  These  figures  apply  to 
correspondence  students  only. 

During  recent  months  the  same  system  has  been  applied  to 
classes.  In  that  time  1,003  class  students  have  completed 
courses.  Of  these  students,  21  sent  neutral  criticisms,  22  un- 
favorable, and  178  favorable.  It  should  be  noticed  that  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  those  who  complete  courses  by  correspond- 
ence take  the  trouble  to  send  in  suggestions  than  is  the  case 
among  class  students.  The  probable  reason  is  that  class 
students  are  required  to  pay  postage  when  they  send  in  their 
blanks,  whereas  students  in  correspondence  courses  may  mail 
them  with  their  last  assignments. 

Class  Instruction  and  Attendance. 
Attendance  in  extension  classes  is  not  only  important  in 
itself,  but  is  an  indication  of  other  factors  in  successful  work, 
such  as  comfortable,  attractive  surroundings,  suitable  class 
equipment,  fitness  of  the  course  to  the  daily  needs  of  students, 
and  strong,  interesting  instruction.  In  appraising  attendance 
in  extension  classes,  however,  results  in  day  school  attendance 
should  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice  the  mind.  In  many  ways 
the  two  forms  of  education  are  not  to  be  compared.  In  day 
schools  attendance  is  compulsory  by  law;  there  are  officers 
whose  business  it  is  to  follow  up  absence,  and  there  are  well- 
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defined  penalties  which  not  only  reach  the  children,  but  their 
parents  as  well,  in  cases  of  willful  and  unnecessary  absence  from 
school.  The  pupils  of  day  schools  are  mostly  young  people 
whose  chief  serious  occupation  is  going  to  school. 

Extension  students,   on  the  other  hand,  pursue  their  work 
solely  because  they  themselves  desire  to  do  so;    there  is  no  legal 


STUDENTS 
NAME  

B 


NO. 


MEETINGS     OF  CLASS 

2      3      4      5      6      7     5 


9      10   CAUSE5  OP  ABSENCE. 
REMARKS  • 


TOO  eOSY  TO  t?0  WORK 


BLACK   BARS      INDICATE      ATTeNC7ANCE 
CIRCLES      INDICATE    AB5ENCE5 

SHADEP    AREA      DENOTES     CLASS     ATTENDANCE 
PER  CENT  OF  ATTENDANCE       92.2. 

Fig.  1.  —  Attendance  record  of  extension  class  having  highest  percentage  of  attendance  during 

year  of  1917-18. 


penalty  for  failure.  Furthermore,  they  are  breadwinners;  edu- 
cation is  an  additional  activity  which,  though  beneficial,  may 
be  interrupted  without  disturbing  the  main  business  of  life.  It 
is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  attendance  upon  extension 
classes  will  be  normally  more  irregular  than  attendance  at  day 
school,  and  no  comparison  of  percentages  should  be  made  with- 
out bearing  in  mind  the  difference  in  conditions. 

Still   the   maintenance   of   good   attendance   at   classes   is   a 
matter    of   great   importance   to   the   department,    though   its 
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methods  of  securing  regularity  have  to  be  different  from  those 
employed  in  the  day  schools.  No  reports  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment are  more  carefully  and  solicitously  studied  than  those  on 
class   attendance.     Instructors   are   not   only   urged   to   report 
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OVER  TIME    WORK 

QUIT  TO  ATTEND  CLASS  IN  FIRST  AID 

OVERTIME  t    ILLNESS 

NI6HT  WOFIK 

DECIDED  HE  COULD  NOT  DO  THE  WORK. 

NI6HT  WORK    —  OVERTIME 


ILLNESS 

OTHER  ENGA&EMENTi-NEW  POSITJON 

ILLNE53 

DECI[^D  HE  COULD  NOT  DO  THE  WORK 

NIGHT  V\/OKK-  OVERTIME 

COULD    NOT    ATTEND    CLASS 

DRAFTED 

NI6HT  WORK-OVERTIME 


e^  ILLNESS 


BLACK    BARS     INDICATE      ATTENDANCE 
CIRCLES       INDICATE      A05ENCE5 
5HADEP      AREA      DENOTES       CLASS     ATTENDANCE 
PERCENT  OF  ATTENDANCE       4-<S 

Fig.  2.  —  Attendance  record  of  extension  class  having  Imiiest  percentage  of  attendance 
during  year  of  1917-18.  This  class  was  held  in  an  industrial  plant.  Note  absences, 
presumably  caused  by  war  work. 


absences  from  class,  but  to  find  out  and  report  causes  of  pro- 
longed absences  and  withdrawals  from  class.  Reports  of  in- 
structors and  special  inquiries  sent  by  the  department  frequently 
point  the  way  to  an  arrangement  whereby  the  student  may 
complete  his  work  by  correspondence  if  his  continuance  in  class 
is  impossible. 
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After  the  class  has  completed  its  courses  the  attendance 
records  of  each  class  are  assorted,  and  given  graphical  form  as 
shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 

These  figures  represent  the  variation  of  percentage  of  at- 
tendance. Figs.  1  and  2  represent,  respectively,  the  typical 
high  and  low  percentages  of  attendance  in  last  year's  classes. 
The  black  bars  represent  attendance.  Continuous  black  bars 
represent  perfect  attendance.  Breaks  in  the  bars  and  circles 
indicate  absences.  Crosses  indicate  that  the  student  enrolled 
but  never  attended  the  classes.  Initials  to  the  left  represent 
the  individual  students.  Figures  along ''the  top  represent  the 
number  of  class  meetings.  The  shaded  area  indicates  the  total 
amount  of  attendance.  Each  figure  is  designed  to  show  at  a 
glance  not  only  the  attendance  record  of  each  individual,  but 
the  general  character  of  attendance  in  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Fig.  3  is  a  graphical  representation  of  the  attendance  in  64 
classes  held  during  the  last  year.  The  figure  shows  several 
things.  The  numbers  at  the  left  represent  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  64  classes.  As  all  classes  did  not  have  the  same 
number  of  meetings  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  composite 
figure  based  on  attendance  during  the  first  quarter,  second 
quarter,  third  quarter,  and  fourth  quarter  of  each  course.  The 
shaded  portions  of  the  figure  indicate  attendance  at  class.  The 
area  in  lighter  shading  shows  the  proportion  of  the  class  mem- 
bership who  received  certificates  on  completing  the  course. 
The  hatched  area  covers  the  occasional  absences.  The  white 
area  indicates  the  number  of  those  who  enrolled  but  "dropped 
out."  In  counting  the  "dropped  out,"  a  student  was  con- 
sidered "dropped  out"  if,  after  three  consecutive  absences,  he 
did  not  return  to  class.  The  stippled  bar  indicates  those  who 
enrolled  but  never  attended. 

It  is  not  always  practicable  to  make  just  comparisons  in 
results  between  extension  courses.  This  is  because  attendant 
circumstances  vary  widely,  and  attendant  circumstances  vi- 
tally affect  results.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  find  a  common  de- 
nominator on  which  conclusions  may  be  based. 

All  studies  of  extension  classes  tend  to  establish  some  rela- 
tion of  instruction  to  attendance.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that 
,the  instructor  whose  treatment  of  his  subject  is  suited  to  the 
needs   of   his   class,    whose   manner   is   cordial   without   being 
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familiar,  whose  prevailing  motive  in  teaching  is  service,  will 
.draw  students  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instructor 
whose  interest  in  his  subject  transcends  his  interest  in  human 

COMPOSITE  ATTENDANCE  DATA  OF  64 
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Fig.  3.  —  Attendance  in  64  classes,  aggregating  1,750  students.  Black  areas  denote  total 
attendance,  the  section  below  white  line  indicating  the  proportion  of  the  total 
membership  who  received  certificates.  Legends  in  other  areas  are  self-explanatory. 
Curves  were  obtained  by  determining  attendance  during  the  first  quarter  (J^), 
second  quarter  (J-^),  third  quarter  (M),  and  last  quarter  of  each  course.  This 
method  has  to  be  used  because  courses  vary  in  length. 

beings,  whose  manner  is  patronizing  or  cold,  whose  knowledge  of 
his  subject  is  faulty,  or  whose  treatment  thereof  is  unsuited  to 
present  needs,  will  fail  to  retain  the  interest  and  confidence  of 
his  class.  The  character  of  his  instruction  is  sure  to  be  one 
depressing  factor  in  attendance. 

But  the  instructor's  attitude  toward  his  work  and  students  is 
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not  the  only  factor  in  good  attendance.  The  background  of 
the  class,  or,  rather,  the  attitude  of  the  community  or  organ- 
ization from  which  the  class  is  drawn,  has  a  large  bearing  on 
attendance.     This  is  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5. 

Here  we  have  two  classes  in  the  same  subject,  taught  by  the 
same  instructor.     It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  instructor,  whose 
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DLACK.    f3AR.5     INDICATE   ATTENDANCE. 
CIRCLES       INDICATE      ABSENCES. 
5HADED    AREA     PEN0TE5    CUA5S    ATTENDANCE 
PER   CENT     OF    ATTENDANCE    87 

■  Attendance  record  of  an  extension  class  in  which  the  attitude  of  students  was 
earnest  and  especially  favorable  to  good  results. 


reputation  for  interest  and  skill  in  teaching  is  high,  approached 
both  classes  without  appreciable  difference  of  good  will;  yet  results 
differ  widely.  In  one  class  the  percentage  of  attendance  was  87 
per  cent  and  in  the  other  51  per  cent.  The  factor  causing  this 
wide  difference  could  not  have  been  the  weather,  for  the  classes 
were  held  in  the  same  season;  could  not  have  been  the  place  of 
meeting,  because  both  classes  were  held  in  a  central  location  in 
comfortable  quarters;  could  not  have  been  the  instructor,  ipr 
the  classes  were  taught  by  the  same  person;    could  not  have 
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been  inequality  of  preparation,  for  both  classes  were  composed 
of  persons  having  similar,  if  not  identical,  occupations.  The  dif- 
ference in  results  sprang  primarily  from  a  difference  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  members. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Figs.  1  and  2.     Fig.  1  represents 
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e>Lack  bars    indicate     attendance, 
circles     indicate   absences, 
shaded     area    denotes  class  attendance 
percent  of  attenckknce  51 

Fia.  5. — Attendance  record  of  an  extension  class  enrolled  in  the  same  subject  under  the 
same  instructor  as  the  class  represented  in  Fig.  4.  Poor  attendance  record  reflects 
attitude  of  class  toward  study. 


the  record  of  attendance  in  the  banner  class  of  last  year. 
Voluntary  classes  do  not  often  secure  94  per  cent  attendance. 
But  it  shows  what  may  be  expected  when  the  personnel  of  a 
class  is  homogeneous,  interested  in  the  subject,  not  afraid  to 
work,  and  is  led  by  an  instructor  whose  preparation  for  his 
work,  whose  personality,  and  whose  methods  of  procedure  are 
close  to  100  per  cent  effective. 
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Statistics  of  the  Depaetment  of  University  Extension. 

The    following    summary    and    tables    are    included    in    this 
section :  — 

I.  Summary  of  Total  Enrollment  in  Correspondence  Courses,  in 
Classes,  and  in  Study  Groups. 

Table  showing  Number  of  Students  who  have  received  Instruction 
by  Correspondence  in  Different  Subjects  during  the  Last  Fiscal 
Year,  Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Table  showing  Enrollment  by  Subjects  in  Classes,  and  Location 
thereof. 

Table  showing  Number  of  Students  who  completed  Courses,  pre- 
vious to  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Table  showing  Number  of  Re-enrollments  in  Courses. 

Table  showing  Average  Age  of  Students. 

Table  showing  Number  of  Students  enrolled  in  North  Adams 
Normal  School  Correspondence  Courses. 

Table  showing  Enrollment  in  Courses  offered  by  the  Committee 
on  University  Extension  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  Co-opera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  University  Extension. 

Figure  showing  Distribution  of  Costs  Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Nov.  30, 
1918. 


II. 


III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


IX. 


I.    Summary  of  total  enrollment  of  students  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
according  to  type  of  instruction,  —  correspondence,  class,  and  group. 

[Period  covered,  Jan.  19,  1916,  when  first  student  was  enrolled,  to  Nov.  30,  1918.] 


Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Total  correspondence  enrollment,    . 

Total  class  enrollment 

Total  group  enrollment, 

4,063 

4,247 

89 

1,502 

4,130 

33 

5,565 

8,377 

122 

Total  enrollment 

8,399 

5,665 

14,064 

II.    Number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  by  correspondence  in 
groups  of  subjects  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

[Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Nov.  30,  1918.] 

Elementary  English, 574 

Elementary  English, 368 

Elementary  Enghsh,  continued, 17 

English  for  new  Americans, 36 

English  for  business, 43 

Plain  English, 110 
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II.    Number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction 

groups  of  subjects  during  the  last  fiscal  year  - 

Advanced  English,    . 

English  composition  A, 

EngUsh  composition  B, 

EngUsh  composition  AA, 
Commercial  correspondence, 
Romance  languages. 

Elementary  Spanish, 

Commercial  Spanish, 

Advanced  Spanish,    . 

Elementary  French,  Part  I 

Elementary  French,  Part  I,  continued, 

Elementary  French,  Part  II, 

Elementary  Italian,  . 
Civics,  history,  and  economics, 

Government, 

Civics,         .... 

Economics,         .       .       S 

United  States  history  A,  . 

American  history  and  government 

Sociology,   .... 

Money  and  banking. 

Civics  for  naturalization. 
Pure  mathematics,    . 

Elementary  algebra, 

Advanced  algebra,    . 

Practical  calculus,     ". 

Elementary  geometry. 

Solid  geometry. 

Trigonometry,    . 
•Drawing, 

Shop  sketching. 

Mechanical  drawing,  Part  I, 

Mechanical  drawing,  Part  II, 

Architectural  drawing, 

Practical  machine  design. 

Freehand  drawing,    . 

Show  card  writing,    . 

Plan  reading  and  estimating, 

Drawing  for  mechanics,    . 

Advanced  mechanical  drawing. 


by  correspondence  in 
-  Continued. 

.       162 
121 
13 
28 


60 
65 
17 
55 
7 
6 
12 

2 
4 
16 
6 
7 
6 


90 
19 
18 
17 
6 
20 

30 

195 

42 

11 

10 

29 

25 

27 

2 

6 


40 
222 


54 


170 


377 
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II.    Number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  hy  correspondence  in 
groups  of  subjects  during  the  last  fiscal  year  —  Continued. 

Mechanical  subjects, 182 

Practical  steam  engineering, 31 

Gas  and  oil  engines.  Parts  I  and  II,      .        .       .       .       .11 

Gasoline  automobiles, 62 

Steam  boilers, 8 

Heat  and  fuels, 1 

Heating  and  lighting  for  janitors, 20 

Heating  and  ventilating, 17 

Practical  mechanics, 16 

Steam  turbines, 10 

Hydrauhcs, 2 

Refrigeration, 2 

Statics,  elements  of  mechanics, 2 

Electrical  subjects, 61 

Practical  electricity,         .       . 40 

Electric  railways, 3 

Electric  transmission, 2 

Electric  wiring, 5 

Dynamo-electric  machinery, 11 

Construction, 80 

Elements  of  structures,    .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .17 

Concrete  and  its  uses, TO 

Reinforced  concrete  construction, 10 

Materials  of  construction, .3 

Highway  engineering, 9 

Lumber  and  its  uses, 8 

Plumbing, .2 

Strength  of  materials, 21 

Civil  service, 225 

Bookkeeping, 266 

Accounting, 101 

Accounting  principles, 65 

Industrial  accounting, 36 

Stenography  and  typewriting, 87 

Stenography, 47 

Typewriting, 40 

Applied  mathematics, 380 

Elementary  applied  arithmetic,      .       .       .       .       .       .18 

Practical  applied  mathematics, 297 

Shop  arithmetic, 45 

Advanced  shop  mathematics, 20 
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II.    Number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  hy  correspondence  in 
groups  of  subjects  during  the  last  fiscal  year  —  Concluded. 

Homemaking,    . 98 

Foods  and  nutrition, .        .52 

Dietetics, 15 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration, 14 

Study  of  fabrics, '  .       .9 

Household  management,         .  8 

Pedagogy, 32 

Educational  psychology.  Parts  I  and  II,      .       .       .       .16 
Methods  of  teaching, 16 

Business  practice, 159 

Business  arithmetic, 90 

Advertising,       .       .       : 6 

Business  law,      .       . 19 

Industrial  organization, 25 

Retail  salesmanship,         .       .       .    * 9 

Office  organization  and  management, 10 

Unclassified  because  of  later  addition, 103 

Safety  engineering, 3 

Military  mathematics, .       .3 

Slide  rule  and  its  uses,     . 26 

Penmanship, 36 

Lowell  preparatory, 29 

Civic  biology, 4 

Power  plant  economics, 2 

Grand  total, 3,373 
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III.  Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  from  Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Nov. 
SO,  1918,  subjects  taught,  and  places  in  which  the  classes  were 
formed. 


Place. 

NUMBEB  IN  CLASS. 

Subject. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Amesbury,      .... 

5 

17 

22 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Attleboro, 

- 

19 

19 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Attleboro, 

16 

4 

20 

Retail  salesmanship. 

Beverly,  . 

26 

26 

Conversational  French. 

Beverly,  . 

22 

22 

Conversational  French. 

Boston,    . 

1 

11 

12 

Civil  service. 

Boston,    . 

5 

46 

51 

Civil  service. 

Boston,    . 

5 

21 

26 

Conversational  French. 

Boston,    . 

4 

17 

21 

Conversational  French. 

Boston,    . 

3 

13 

16 

Conversational  French. 

Boston,    . 

- 

61 

61 

Conversational  French. 

Boston,    . 

6 

18 

24 

Conversational  French  (advanced). 

Boston,    . 

15 

214 

229 

Current  history. 

Boston,    . 

34 

- 

34 

Lowell  Institute,  preparatory. 

Boston,    . 

28 

2 

30 

Mechanical  drawing  II  (ordnance 

drafting). 
Mechanical  drawing  II  (ordnance 

drafting). 
Mechanical  drawing  II. 

Boston,    . 

22 

1 

23 

Boston,    . 

10 

2 

12 

Boston,    . 
Boston,    . 
Boston,    . 
Boston,    . 
Boston,    . 
Boston,    . 
Boston,    . 
Boston,    . 
Boston,    . 

3 

2 

5 
10 

55 
32 
32 

117 

24 
48 
89 
144 
30 

120 
26 
48 
94 

154 
30 
55 
32 
32 

Methods  of  teaching  civics  for  natu- 
ralization. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to 
immigrants. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to 
immigrants. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to 
immigrants. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to 
immigrants. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to 
immigrants. 

Power  plant  economics. 

Practical   appUed  mathematics. 
Steam  boilers. 

Brockton, 
Brookline, 
Cambridge, 

3 

80 
63 
16 

80 
66 
16 

Methods   of   teaching  EngUsh   to 

immigrants. 
Methods   of   teaching   EngUsh   to 

immigrants. 
Civil  service. 

Cambridge, 

30 

- 

30 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Camp  Devens 
Clinton,  . 

53 
6 

52 

53 
58 

Methods   of   teaching   English   to 

immigrants. 
Conversational  French. 

Clinton,  . 

3 

15 

18 

Conversational  French. . 

Fall  River, 

5 

10 

15 

Advanced  Spanish. 
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III. 


Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  from  Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Nov. 
30,  1918,  subjects  tatight,  and  places  in,  which  the  classes  were 
formed  —  Continued. 


Placb. 

Number  in  ctjArs. 

Subject. 

-    .— 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Fall  River  (12  classes), 
Fitohburg, 

14 

137 
9 

137 
23 

Methods   of  teaching   English   to 

immigrants  (co-operative). 
Reta,il  salesmanship. 

Fort  Banks, 

60 

- 

60 

Military  mathematics. 

Fort  Heath, 

39 

- 

39 

Military  mathematics. 

Fort  Heath, 

71 

- 

71 

Military  mathematics. 

Fort  Strong, 

21 

- 

21 

Military  mathematics. 

Fort  Warren, 

37 

- 

37 

Military  mathematics. 

Framingham, 

6 

40 

46 

Conversational  French. 

Gardner, 

- 

26 

26 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Gloucester, 

- 

29 

29 

Conversational  French. 

Gloucester, 

- 

32 

32 

Educational  psychology. 

Gloucester, 

- 

15 

15 

Educational  psychology. 

Gloucester, 
Gloucester, 
Greenfield, 

1 

20 
22 

49 

50 
20 

22 

Methods   of   teaching   English   to 

immigrants. 
Practical     applied     mathematics 

(navigation). 
Advanced  shop  mathematics. 

Greenfield, 

24 

- 

24 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Haverhill, 

3 

48 

51° 

Conversational  French. 

Haverhill, 

1 

24 

25 

Conversational  French  (advanced). 

Haverhill, 

- 

20 

20 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Holyoke, 

29 

- 

29 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Hyannis, 
Hyde  Park, 

1 
32 

32 

33 
32 

Methods   of   teaching  English   to 

imrnigrants. 
Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Lancaster, 

5 

23 

28 

Conversational  French. 

Lancaster, 

10 

35 

45 

Conversational  French. 

Lawrence, 

30 

- 

30 

Practical  electricity. 

Leominster, 

17 

- 

17 

Civics  for  naturalization. 

Leominster, 

21 

- 

21 

Civics  for  natvu-alization. 

Leominster, 

2 

17 

19 

English  composition  A. 

Lowell,    . 

- 

25 

25 

Fabrics  for  clothing. 

Lowell,    . 

39 

- 

39 

Industrial  organization. 

Lowell,    . 
Lowell,    . 

21 
35 

4 

25 
35 

Methods   of   teaching   English   to 

immigrants. 
Power  plant  economics. 

Lowell,    . 

25 

- 

25 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Lynn, 

20 

-^ 

20 

Advanced  shop  mathematics. 
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III.  Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  from  Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Nov. 
SO,  1918,  subjects  taught,  and  places  in  which  the  classes  were 
formed  —  Continued. 


Place. 

NtTMBEB  IN  CLASS. 

Subject. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Lynn, 

15 

6 

21 

Commercial  correspondence. 

Ljmn, 

- 

22 

22 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Lynn, 

27 

- 

27 

Gas  and  oil  engines. 

Lynn, 

- 

20 

20 

Household  management. 

Lynn, 

16 

1 

17 

Lowell  Institute,  preparatory. 

Lynn, 

5 

198 

203 

Methods   of   teaching   English   to 

immigrants. 
Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Lynn, 

29 

- 

29 

Lynn, 

32 

- 

32 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Lynn, 

33 

2 

35 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Lynn, 

25 

- 

25 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Lynn, 

39 

1 

40 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Lynn, 

28 

5 

33 

Practical  electricity. 

Lynn, 

27 

- 

27 

Practical  electricity. 

Nahant, 

- 

25 

25 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

New  Bedford, 
Pittsfield, 

13 

4 

117 
11 

130 
15 

Methods   of   teaching   English   to 

immigrants. 
Business  English  (co-operative). 

Pittsfield, 

- 

42 

42 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Pljonouth, 

4 

28 

32 

Conversational  French. 

Plymouth, 

- 

36 

36 

Conversational  French. 

Somerville, 

30 

- 

30 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Southbridge, 

- 

20 

20 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Springfield, 

38 

- 

38 

Civics  for  naturalization. 

Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 

61 
13 
36 

107 

61 
120 
36 

Methods  of  teaching  civics  for  natu- 
ralization (co-operative). 

Methods  of  teaching  EngUsh  to 
immigrants. 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Springfield, 

33 

- 

33 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Springfield, 

40 

- 

40 

Safety  engineering. 

Springfield, 

14 

- 

14 

Shop  arithmetic. 

Springfield, 

26 

- 

26 

Shop  sketching. 

Taunton, 

- 

23 

23 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Taunton, 

56 

22 

78 

GasoUne  automobiles. 

Taunton, 
Topsfield, 

2 

20 
21 

22 
21 

Methods   of   teaching   English    to 

immigrants. 
Foods  and  nutrition. 

Wareham, 

42 

- 

42 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 
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III.  Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  from  Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Nov. 
SO,  1918,  subjects  taught,  and  places  in  which  the  classes  were 
formed  —  Concluded. 


NUMBEB  IN  CLASS. 

Subject. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Watertown  Arsenal, 

23 

- 

23 

Conversational  French. 

Watertown  Arsenal 

24 

- 

24 

Conversational  French. 

Watertown  Arsenal 

21 

- 

21 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Watertown  Arsenal 

25 

- 

25 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Weymouth,     . 

7 

19 

26 

Conversational  French. 

Winchester,     . 

3 

48 

51 

Educational  psychology. 

Winchester,     . 

- 

31 

31 

Foods  and  nutrition. 

Worcester, 

26 

- 

26 

Heating  and  lighting  for  janitors. 

Worcester, 

35 

- 

35 

Industrial  organization. 

Totals,       . 

1,851 

2,572 

4,423 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  fuA  conservation  given  in  co-operation  with 

fuel  committees. 


Place. 


Nimiber 
of  men  at- 
tending. 


Attleboro, 
Clinton, 
Fall  River,     . 
Fitchburg,     . 
Framingham, 
Greenfield,     . 
Holyoke, 
Lawrence, 
Lowell,  .    '    . 
Lynn,    . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 
North  Adams, 
Pittsfield,       . 
Salem,    . 
Springfield,    . 
Worcester, 
Totals,     . 


27 
37 
41 

106 
33 
34 
78 
63 
77 
70 
64 
37 
32 
45 
22 
48 

175 


989 
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IV.    Number  of  students  who  have  completed  courses  since  establishment  of 

department. 


Men. 


Women. 


Totals. 


Completed  with  certificates:  — 
In  correspondence  courses, 

In/classes, 

In  groups 

Totals, 

Completed  without  certificates:  — 
In  correspondence  courses, 

In  classes, 

In  groups,  ...... 

Totals, 

Grand  totals 


724 

257 

981 

627 

841 

1,468 

8 

- 

8 

1,359 

1,098 

2,457 

143 

74 

217 

141 

132 

273 

6 

- 

6 

290 

206 

496 

1,649 

1,304 

2,953 

V.    Number  of  students  who  have  re-enrolled  in  courses  since  establishment 

of  the  department. 
Total  (men  and  women), 746 

Vl.    Average  age  of  students  since  establishment  of  the  department. 

In  correspondence, 27 . 6  ^ 

In  classes, 31 . 5 

In  groups, 29.0 


VII.    Number  of  students  in  North  Adams  Normal  School  Correspondence 
Courses  distributed  according  to  school  years.^ 


Year. 

Nimiber  of 
students. 

1911, 

15 

1911-12, 

39 

1912-13, 

57 

1913-14, 

124 

1914^15, 

132 

1915-16, 

132 

1916-17, 

102 

1917-18, 

139 

1  Median  age  of  1,200  correspondence  students,  26.7  years. 

2  Many  registrations  hold  over  from  one  year  to  another. 
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VIII.  Number  of  students  enrolled  in  courses  offered  by  the  committee  on 
university  extension  in  the  Connecticut  valley  in  co-operation 
with  the  Department  of  University  Extension. 


Place. 

Number  in  class. 

Subject. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

1916-17 
1917-18 

191&-19 

Greenfield,  . 
Northampton, 
Northampton,      . 

Northampton,      . 
Northampton, 
Northampton,      . 
Springfield, 

Amherst, 
Northampton, 
Northampton,      . 

Totals,     . 

3 

15 

2 

30 
13 
17 

14 
13 
19 
17 

8 
20 
15 

30 
13 
20 

14 
13 
19 
17 

23 
20 
17 

Spoken  English. 
Anatomy  and  physiology. 
Elementary  Spanish. 

Advanced  French. 
Anatomy  and  physiology. 
Elementary  French. 
Architecture. 

Gasoline  automobiles. 
Advanced  EVench. 
Elementary  French. 

20 

166 

186 
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IX.    Figure  showing  distribution  of  costs  Dec.  1,  1917,  to  Nov.  SO,  1918. 


DEPT.  OF  UNIVERSITY    EXTEN5\0M 


nA55.  DOARP    OF   EPl/CATIGN 


CHART     OF     PEPARTMENTTAL     EXPENSE 
PEC.  1,1917    -  NOV.  30,19ia. 


INCIDENTALS  ('612.) 

TYPEWRITERS    6 
ACCESSORIES  (h\0) 


-TOSTAOE,  EXPRESS, TELEPHONE 
S  TELEGRAPH  ('64  5'i) 


PRHNTINe(.'j346.) 


OFFICE   SUPPLIES      AND 
STATONERY  ('3780) 

ADVERTISING  ('96  ) 


WHOLE    CIRCLE     REPRESENTS    TOTAL     EXPENDITURES  (^ee.^^S)     ?W5 
AMOUNT    RMD    BACK  TO    TRE'^SURER  f  1 1. 75  7) 
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Expenditures,  July  1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1918. 

Salaries. 

Administration:  — 

Director, .  $4,999  98 

Clerks,  stenographers,  etc., 10,763  85 

Extra  clerical  and  stenographic  service,      ....  3,254  60 

Instruction:  — 

Agents  supervising  instruction, 7,453  94 

Full-time  instructors,     .       . 7,586  17 

Part-time  instructors, 23,417  91 


General  Expenses. 
Advertising,     .... 
Blue  prints, 
Books,  periodicals  and  clippings, 

Express, 

Material  for  courses. 
Office  suppUes, 

Postage, 

Printing, 

Stationery,       .... 

Sundries, 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Textbooks,  .        .        . 

Travel, 

Typewriters  and  accessories, 


Total, -    . 

Receipts  from  students,  deposited  with  treasurer, 


126  28 

170  34 

188  47 

128  70 

577  63 

2,707  29 

5,711  54 

2,445  75 

386  20 

94  59 

117  77 

6,832  04 

3,300  03 

425  35 

$80,688  43 

$10,436  22 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  EFFORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  ON  THE  DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION.  

Americanization. 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  since  its  establishment 
in  1915  has  offered  five  courses  designed  to  be  of  immediate 
interest  and  assistance  to  the  foreign-born  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  is  a  series  of  three  short-unit  practical  courses: 
English  for  New  Americans,  Civics  for  Naturalization,  Civics 
for  Americans  of  Foreign  Birth.  Other  courses  of  indirect  ben- 
efit to  the  foreign-born  are  Methods  of  Teaching  English  to 
Immigrants  and  Americanization-Organization  and  Supervision. 
The  two  latter  courses  are  for  teachers  of  immigrants.  These 
courses  were  prepared  to  meet  a  need  which  had  been  demon- 
strated before  the  W^orld  W^ar  stimulated  the  present  interest 
in  Americanization. 

Administration  of  the  Americanization  Act. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure in  the  session  of  1919  an  act  "  to  promote  Americanization 
through  the  education  of  adult  persons  unable  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language"  (Chapter  295,  General  Acts  of  1919).  By  the 
terms  of  this  act  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  acting  through  the 
Division  of  University  Extension  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
undertook  to  bear  half  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  classes  organ- 
ized in  cities  and  towns  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  English  and 
citizenship  to  non-English-speaking  adults.  To  provide  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  administration  the  sum  of  $10,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  reniainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  cities  or  towns  desiring  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  this  act  should  conduct  their  educational  work  in 
conjunction  with   the  State  Department   of   Education.     The 
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Department  was  given  power  of  final  approval  with  reference  to 
teaching  facilities.  All  classes  operating  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  295  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  local 
school  committees,  but  these  classes  might  be  held  either  in  the 
evening  schools,  in  factories,  or  in  other  places  approved  both 
by  the  local  school  committee  and  by  the  Department. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  September,  1919,  released  John  J.  Ma- 
honey  from  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  Lowell  Normal  School, 
and  appointed  him  supervisor  of  Americanization,  to  serve  for 
one  year.  An  experienced  worker  with  immigrants  was  named 
to  assist  the  supervisor.  During  the  past  three  months  these 
two  officials  have  been  engaged  in  the  task  of  stimulating  Amer- 
icanization activities  under  public  direction  throughout  the 
State.  The  supervisor  has  visited  nearly  all  the  large  cities  and 
many  of  the  towns  for  the  purpose  of  informing  superintendents 
about  the  organization  of  educational  facilities,  and  of  awaken- 
ing and  further  stimulating  interest  in  the  subject  of  American- 
ization. The  work  of  the  supervisor's  assistant  has  been  to  pre- 
pare teachers  in  various  localities  for  better  classroom  work  and 
to  supervise  classroom  instruction.  Several  conferences  have  been 
held  in  different  sections  of  the  State  with  groups  of  superin- 
tendents of  schools.  The  most  important  of  these  took  place 
in  the  State  House  on  Nov.  13,  1919.  This  conference  was  at- 
tended by  sixty  superintendents  and  directors  of  immigrant 
education.  As  the  whole  subject  has  been  heretofore  discour- 
agingly  vague,  it  is  hoped  that  through  such  meetings  public 
school  workers  in  Americanization  will  soon  come  to  a  clearer 
vision  of  their  task. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  any  accurate  statement  of  accomplish- 
ment. Numerous  cities  and  towns,  however,  are  this  year  ear- 
nestly seeking  ways  and  means  of  getting  the  immigrant  into 
school.  Of  the  38  cities  in  Massachusetts,  34  have  accepted  the 
provisions  of  chapter  295,  and  organized  classes  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  adult  immigrant  in  conformity  with  its  provisions. 
To  date,  Jan.  1,  1920,  29  towns  which  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing immigrant  problems  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
In  the  smaller  communities  lack  of  money  available  during  the 
present  year  has  caused  delay  in  undertaking  what  might  be 
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termed  an  "extra"  educational  activity.  With  the  opening  of 
the  new  fiscal  year,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  situation  may  be 
improved  in  these  smaller  places.  The  promise  of  50  per  cent 
reimbursement  from  the  State  should  prove  an  inducement  to 
communities  which  hitherto  have  not  made  adequate  provision 
for  the  immigrant  problem. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  the  act  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  this  year's  statistics  with  those  of  last  year. 
In  December,  1918,  the  number  of  students  in  Americanization 
classes  was  3,281,  whereas  in  December,  1919,  the  number  of 
students  in  such  classes  was  9,030.  At  the  close  of  1919  the 
number  of  classes  operating  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  295 
was  653;  of  these,  300  were  newly  formed. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  Americanization  move- 
ment during  the  past  three  months  has  been  the  great  interest 
manifested  by  many  communities  of  Massachusetts  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  classes  in  the  industries  and  of  day  classes  for 
immigrant  women.  In  the  past,  the  evening  school  has  been 
relied  on  as  the  only  medium  for  schooling  the  immigrant.  It 
is  now  recognized  that  classes  in  industry  and  special  classes 
for  women  should  form  part  of  any  adequate  Americanization 
scheme.  Of  the  653  classes  mentioned  above,  131  were  factory 
classes  and  74  were  classes  for  women.  It  is  worthy  to  note 
that  with  very  few  exceptions  every  community  that  has  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  chapter  295  is  conducting  factory 
classes  or  mothers'  classes,  so  called,  or  both.  The  promise  of 
future  achievement  herein  implied  is  significant. 

Americanization  Courses  at  Hyannis  Normal  School. 

In  1918  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Hyannis  Normal 
School  to  offer  two  five-week  courses  on  methods  of  teaching 
immigrants  at  the  summer  session  of  that  school.  The  courses 
were  given  by  Charles  F.  Towne,  the  agent  at  that  time  in 
charge  of  immigrant  education.  The  enrollment  numbered 
thirty. 

In  1919  similar  classes  were  held  with  an  enrollment  of  104. 
There  were  two  courses:  (1)  Methods  of  Teaching  English  to 
Immigrants,  and  (2)  Racial  Backgrounds  and  Social  Problems. 
In  the  course  on  Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Immigrants, 
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each  student  was  required  to  write  a  series  of  themes  or  lessons 
which  might  be  used  in  teaching  EngHsh  to  a  class  of  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  immigrant  in  learning  an 
unknown  language  were  strikingly  demonstrated.  In  the  class 
were  several  Portuguese  teachers,  one  of  whom  gave  the  English- 
speaking  members  of  the  group  instruction  in  her  native  tongue. 
Thus  the  members  of  the  class  were  placed  in  the  position  of 
the  foreigner  learning  English,  an  experience  which  tended  to 
produce  sympathy  for  the  non-English-speaking  student. 

The  personnel  of  the  classes  was  varied.  There  were  teachers, 
superintendents  of  schools,  members  of  school  committees,  local 
directors  of  Americanization,  and  representatives  of  industrial 
plants. 

Improvement  of  Instruction  Material. 

In  the  Division  of  University  Extension  new  courses  are 
prepared  and  old  courses  revised  in  order  to  meet  changing 
conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  revision  of  the  courses  in  Practical  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Safety  Engineering,  several  new  courses  have 
been  added,  as  follows:  Conversational  Italian,  Certified  Public 
Accountant  Preparatory  Course,  Household  Budget  Planning, 
Textile  Processes  and  Calculations,  Textile  Design  (for  classes 
of  textile  workers).  Steel  Building  Design,  and  Penmanship 
Improvement. 

The  most  effective  length  for  extension  courses  has  not  been 
definitely  determined.  The  short-unit  course,  however,  is  gain- 
ing in  favor.  When  possible,  in  preparing  and  improving  in- 
struction material,  the  division  uses  short-unit  courses  which 
vary  in  length  from  six  to  sixteen  assignments. 

Co-operative  Classes. 

Sometimes  local  groups  of  extension  students  can  furnish 
their  own  instructor,  but  prefer  to  use  the  lesson  material  of  the 
division.  They  also  wish  their  instructor  to  be  approved  though 
not  paid  by  the  State,  and  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
course  they  desire  to  receive  the  certificates  of  the  division. 
Classes  of  this  sort  are  encouraged  by  the  division,  and  are 
called  co-operative  classes.     In  such  cases  the  only  expense  to 
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the  division  is  the  furnishing  of  lesson  pamphlets,  supervision 
of  instruction,  and  the  cost  of  certificates.  Co-operative  classes 
are  most  frequently  organized  by  industrial  plants,  school  com- 
mittees, and  other  bodies  who  have  paid  instructors  at  their 
disposal.     (For  statistics,  see  pages  19  to  23.) 

Certificating  Classes. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  co-operative  class  is  the  certificating 
class.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  to  the  students  of  such  Ameri- 
canization classes  as  may  be  formed  under  private  auspices  the 
benefits  of  State  supervision  and  certification. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  division  co-operates  in  the 
conduct  of  these  classes  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  classes  shall  be  open  to  any  person  who  is  in  need 
of  instruction,  without  regard  to  membership  in  the  particular 
private  organization  under  whose  auspices  the  class  is  formed. 

2.  The  instructor  under  this  arrangement  shall  receive  no 
compensation  from  the  division,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the 
division  only  on  proof  of  his  proficiency. 

3.  The  place  of  meeting  and  the  equipment  of  the  classroom, 
including  heating  and  lighting,  shall  be  approved  by  the  division. 

4.  The  courses  of  lessons  for  the  English  classes  and  the 
classes  in  citizenship  shall  be  approved  by  the  division. 

5.  The  division  shall  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  membership 
and  the  attendance  of  the  class. 

6.  The  division  shall  have  the  right  to  supervise  and  inspect 
the  classes  from  time  to  time.  On  account  of  the  large  number 
of  classes  that  may  be  formed,  the  division  may  delegate  its 
supervisory  powers  to  local  superintendents  of  schools  or  to 
their  assistants. 

7.  At  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course,  including  a 
standard  examination,  the  division  shall  issue  special  certificates 
of  proficiency  to  students. 

Collection  of  Data  on  Evening  Schools. 

Duplication  of  work  is  as  likely  to  occur  in  education  as  in 
other  fields  of  social  improvement.  To  avoid  danger  of  dupli- 
cation, at  the  close  of  the  evening  school  session  in  1919  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  the  school  authorities  of  every  city  and 
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town  in  the  State,  requesting  certain  information  that  would 
guide  the  division  in  extending  its  facilities  to  the  communities 
most  in  need  of  them. 

The  questionnaire  called  for  information  about  Americaniza- 
tion work;  about  the  number,  character,  and  length  of  courses 
taught;  about  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools 
and  classified  according  to  sex,  age,  and  advancement. 

As  the  details  of  the  tabulation  have  already  been  published 
in  a  bulletin,  only  the  significant  features  of  the  evening  school 
situation  in  Massachusetts  will  be  here  summarized.  There  are 
38  cities  and  316  towns  in  the  State.    Of  these  — 

85  cities  and  towns  maintained  evening  schools  in  1918-19. 

22  cities  and  towns  had  supervisors  or  directors  of  Americanization  (12 
unqualifiedly  stated  that  they  had  supervisors;  the  others  stated  that 
the  principal  of  the  evening  schools,  assistant  superintendent,  or  like 
official,  acted  as  supervisor). 

24  cities  and  towns  gave  superintendents  authority  to  send  teachers  of 
English  or  of  ci\dcs  to  factories,  homes,  or  other  places  where  foreign- 
born  people  live,  work,  or  congregate  in  numbers. 

14,213  men  and  13,299  women  enrolled  in  evening  schools.  There  were 
146  additional  whose  sex  was  not  indicated,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
27,657.  Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Lynn,  Maiden,  New 
Bedford,  and  Springfield  combined  had  the  major  part  of  the  evening 
school  enrollment. 

19  cities  and  towns  offered  courses  in  practical  arts  (for  men). 

31  cities  and  towns  offered  courses  in  household  arts. 
4  cities  and  towns  offered  courses  in  elementary  applied  arithmetic. 

84  cities  and  towns  offered  courses  in  English. 

73  cities  and  towns  offered  courses  in  civics. 

30  cities  and  towns  offered  courses  in  mechanical  drawing. 

Classes  of  Special  Interest. 

Many  school  superintendents  believe  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  keep  evening  high  school  students  from  breaking  con- 
nection with  the  school  after  graduation.  In  Lawrence  the 
superintendent  of  schools  requested  the  division  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  this  work.  Accordingly  a  class  in  Current  History 
was  organized  among  evening  high  school  graduates  in  which 
not  only  significant  happenings  in  the  State,  nation,  and  world 
were  discussed,  but  literary  and  other  cultural  matters  were 
stressed  as  well.  The  members  of  the  class  were  responsive  and 
appreciative.     Class  attendance  was  well  maintained. 
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During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  interest 
in  spoken  French.  Interest  was  stimulated  by  the  World  War. 
The  division  organized  several  large  classes  in  populous  centers, 
notably  Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  and  Lawrence.  Though 
the  numbers  in  each  group  were  much  larger  than  are  ordinarily 
considered  favorable  to  efficient  instruction,  interest  was  main- 
tained to  the  end  of  the  courses,  and  though  the  percentages  of 
attendance  and  completions  were  slightly  less  than  in  the  ma- 
jority of  smaller  classes,  they  were  sufficiently  good  to  justify 
the  experiment.  The  amount  of  French  learned  in  classes  meet- 
ing weekly  for  twenty  weeks  is  naturally  not  great,  though  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  earnest,  industrious,  apt  stu- 
dent can  secure  a  facility  in  French  speech  that  would  at  first 
appear  to  be  impossible.  Such  classes  furnish  other  educational 
benefits  than  those  to  the  individual.  They  serve  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  education  and  in  extension  studies  in  general,  and  in 
foreign  language  study  in  particular.  The  interest  of  adults  in 
study  reacts  to  the  benefit  of  the  regular  schools.  Teachers  of 
languages  in  day  schools  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  get  new 
ideas  on  methods  from  instructors  who  are  able  to  sell  their 
instruction  in  the  open  market. 

Another  course  which  was  in  considerable  demand  during  the 
last  year  was  Current  History.  In  most  classes  this  course  was 
given  by  one  instructor.  In  Boston,  however,  it  was  given  by 
twelve  different  lecturers.  Because  of  the  large  number  in  the 
Boston  group  two  conferences  with  an  instructor  were  arranged 
for  those  who  desired  certificates.  Matters  connected  with  the 
required  reading  were  discussed.  Candidates  for  certificates  were 
also  required  to  write  papers  on  set  topics. 

The  formation  of  extension  classes  requires  no  stimulation  in 
thickly  settled  communities  of  varied  activities.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  let  the  people  l^now  of  the  courses,  and  classes 
form  of  themselves.  This  is  especially  the  case  of  classes  in 
applied  mathematics.  During  the  past  year  notices  of  class 
organization  were  sent  to  large  groups  of  mechanical  workers, 
telling  of  opportunities  for  instruction  in  shop  mathematics. 
As  a  result  20  classes  were  formed  in  Practical  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, with  an  enrollment  of  716. 
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Public  Exercises  on  Completion  of  Classes. 

The  class  in  Practical  Applied  Mathematics  at  West  Wareham, 
composed  largely  of  students  from  a  nail  factory  in  the  vicinity, 
held  public  exercises  that  attracted  much  attention  among  the 
citizens  of  the  town.  Besides  representatives  of  the  division, 
members  of  the  local  school  committee,  the  manager  of  the 
plant  in  which  most  of  the  class  were  employed,  and  many  of 
the  general  public,  both  men  and  women,  were  present.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  several  of  the  invited  guests,  including 
persons  of  local  prominence.  A  class  history  was  read  and 
an  appropriate  remembrance  was  presented  to  the  instructor. 
After  the  certificates  were  awarded,  the  gathering  became  purely 
social  in  character.  There  were  refreshments,  music,  and  danc- 
ing in  which  employer,  employee,  and  guests  joined.  It  was  a 
neighborly  affair  which  made  for  good  will  and  teamwork  in 
the  community. 

Somewhat  similar  exercises  were  held  when  the  classes  at  the 
Lynn  works  of  the  General  Electric  Company  closed  in  June. 
All  the  students  who  had  successfully  completed  courses  in  the 
division  assembled  after  work  in  one  of  the  recreation  rooms. 
Short  addresses  were  made  by  several  of  the  instructors,  by  the 
director  of  the  division,  and  by  the  works  manager.  After  the 
certificates  were  distributed  supper  was  served  at  the  expense 
of  the  company. 

The  class  in  Conversational  Spanish  had  exercises  slightly 
different  from  the  foregoing.  They  took  the  form  of  an  enter- 
tainment, in  which  songs,  piano  solos,  and  dances  in  native  cos- 
tume by  Spanish  performers  were  the  principal  features. 

Improvement  of  Correspondence  Instruction. 

Adult  education  though  rich  in  possibilities  is  largely  an  un- 
charted field.  The  preparation  of  elementary  extension  courses 
for  grown  people  is  an  art  in  itself.  Procedure  and  methods  in 
correspondence  instruction  require  study. 

The  office  staff  of  the  division  during  the  past  year  have 
taken  steps  to  reach  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  objec- 
tives in  their  work,  and  to  find  effective  ways  of  making  their 
instruction  suitable.    Every  two  weeks  staff  meetings  have  been 
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held  for  the  discussion  of  problems  peculiar  to  extension  teach- 
ing. An  important  result  of  these  meetings  has  been  to  make 
the  written  comments  on  correspondence  answer  papers  not  only 
instructive,  but  human,  friendly,  and  encouraging. 

Besides  the  regular  staff  meetings  a  system  of  professional 
improvement  for  full-time  office  instructors  has  been  devised. 
Instructors  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  method  of  pro- 
fessional improvement.  Several  instructors  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  enroll  in  correspondence  courses  of  the  division  which 
have  direct  connection  with  courses  in  which  they  are  giving 
instruction. 

Dropped  Students  in  Correspondence  Courses. 

In  correspondence  courses  it  is  not  alw^ays  easy  to  determine 
when  a  se.emingly  inactive  student  should  be  classified  as 
dropped.  Adult  students  have  so  many  responsibilities  that 
their  studies  are  frequently  interrupted  for  long  periods.  Illness 
in  the  family,  "  overtime"  in  their  daily  work,  removal  from  the 
State,  change  of  employment  are  frequent  causes  of  interruption. 
Frequently  after  months  of  silence  a  student  resumes  work. 

During  the  past  year  a  study  was  made  of  the  reasons  why 
correspondence  students  drop  their  studies.  Five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  students  were  classified  as  dropped. 

The  following  tabulation  presents  the  basis  of  classification :  — 


Reasons. 


Number 
dropped. 


Died, 

Left  the  State 

Continued  illness  or  disability 

Cannot  be  found, 

Attending  other  educational  institutions,  . 
Course  too  difficult  for  student,  .... 

Course  not  suited  to  student's  present  needs,    . 
Student  received  from  course  all  information  desired. 
Dropped  on  advice  of  employer  or  reference,     . 
No  recent  lessons  or  replies  to  letters  received. 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


43 
199 
27 
59 
43 
28 


140 
20 


582 
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Publications. 

Eight  bulletins  were  published  during  1919;  two  of  these 
were  regular  bulletins,  one  containing  the  fourth  annual  report 
and  the  other  the  announcement  of  courses  offered  for  class  and 
correspondence  instruction. 

The  other  six  bulletins  dealt  with  Americanization.  They 
were  of  a  constructive  nature.  The  January  bulletin  presented 
a  definite  program  showing  ways  in  which  the  different  organi- 
zations of  a  community  may  work  together  for  the  education 
of  the  immigrant.  This  bulletin  was  entitled  "The  Federal- 
State  Program."  It  was  intended  especially  to  help  industries 
in  establishing  factory  classes  for  alien  employees. 

The  May  bulletin  was  entitled  "The  Teachers'  Handbook," 
a  manual  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  who  use  the  Standard 
Lessons  in  English  for  Immigrants.  This  handbook  not  only 
formulates  principles,  but  explains  in  considerable  detail  the 
procedure  in  classes.  It  was  written  with  the  understanding  that 
many  teachers  of  immigrants,  especially  when  chosen  from  the 
clerical  or  managerial  forces  in  industry,  would  be  new  to  the 
work  and  would  need  to  be  carefully  guided. 

In  July  three  bulletins  were  issued.  The  first  was  entitled 
"The  Problem  of  Immigrant  Education  in  Massachusetts." 
The  significant  feature  of  this  publication  was  the  table  of  sta- 
tistics, which  showed  the  number  of  persons  in  each  city  and 
town  of  the  State  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write  English. 
Totals  for  the  State  showed  that,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
nearly  3,700,000  in  1915,  almost  10  per  cent  were  unable  to 
read  and  write  English.  The  second  July  bulletin  was  a  re- 
vision of  the  course  in  Civics  for  Naturalization  to  make  it  con- 
form to  changes  in  the  Constitution  brought  about  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  third  July  bulletin  was  an 
announcement  and  description  of  the  courses  on  Americaniza- 
tion held  at  the  Hyannis  Normal  Summer  School. 

The  September  bulletin  consisted  of  a  revision  of  the  Standard 
Lessons  in  English  for  Immigrants.  The  publication  of  these 
lessons  as  a  bulletin  makes  them  available  in  convenient  form 
for  wide  distribution  among  persons  interested  in  the  subject. 
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Re-enrollments . 

A  proper  gauge  of  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  is  the 
number  of  students  who  re-enroll  after  completing  courses.  The 
number  of  such  students  is  increasing.  During  1918  there  were 
367  such  re-enrollments  in  correspondence  courses;  during  1919 
there  were  598  re-enrollments.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four 
students  have  been  enrolled  twice;  40  students  have  enrolled 
3  times;  10  have  enrolled  4  times;  5  have  enrolled  5  times;  2 
have  enrolled  6  times. 

Co-operation  with  Connecticut  Valley  Colleges. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  University 
Extension,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at  Springfield,  and  the  Northfield 
Schools,  in  conjunction  with  the  division,  appointed  a  committee 
to  work  out  an  extension  program.  By  contributing  the  serv- 
ices of  a  paid  representative,  the  division  undertook  the  organi- 
zation of  classes  while  the  committee  furnished  the  instructors. 

The  committee  has  been  liberal  in  its  willingness  to  adjust 
courses  and  instruction  to  the  needs  of  study  groups.  It  has 
also  supplemented  its  study  courses  with  courses  of  lectures  to 
be  given  by  members  of  the  various  faculties. 

Classes  have  been  organized  during  the  present  academic  year 
in  Northampton,  Springfield,  and  Gardner.  Courses  of  from 
two  to  six  lectures  have  been  arranged  for  1919-20  at  West- 
field,  Turners  Falls,  Winchendon,  Springfield,  Holyoke,  and 
Northampton.     (See  page  24  for  statistics.) 

Extension  Courses  in  Normal  School. 

For  several  years  the  North  Adams  Normal  School  has  con- 
ducted by  correspondence  professional  improvement  courses  for 
teachers.  The  value  of  such  extension  work  is  obvious.  Inex- 
perienced teachers  especially  need  to  maintain  connection  with 
a  training  school  to  which  they  may  refer  their  professional 
problems. 

The  North  Adams  Normal  School  prepared  correspondence 
courses  to  assist  the  conscientious  teacher  who  is  so  situated 
that  she  cannot  attend  professional  improvement  classes.    Dur- 
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ing  the  past  year   146  have  been  enrolled  in  the  courses  at 
North  Adams. 

But  the  necessary  facilities  for  professional  improvement 
cannot  be  supplied  entirely  by  correspondence  or  by  one  normal 
school  situated  in  a  remote  section  of  the  State.  For  the  work 
to  be  fully  effective  it  should  be  State-wide.  The  Division  of 
University  Extension  has  made  a  beginning.  It  has  conducted 
6  classes  in  Applied  Educational  Psychology.  These  classes 
have  been  attended  by  178  enrolled  students,  all  teachers. 
They  have  been  taught  either  by  professors  of  education  or  by 
normal  school  instructors. 

Interest  of  Other  Extension  Organizations  in  the  Massachusetts 

Division. 

More  than  perfunctory  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts division  has  been  shown  by  similar  organizations  else- 
where. The  Federal  Division  of  Educational  Extension,  which 
came  into  existence  during  the  World  War,  established  very 
close  relations  with  the  Massachusetts  division.  Since  the 
Federal  Division  ceased  to  exist  in  June,  1919,  the  National 
University  Extension  Association,  which  continued  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Division,  has  co-operated  cordially  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts division,  calling  upon  the  latter  for  counsel  and  speci- 
men material. 

Time  spent  by  Correspondence  Students  in  completing  Courses. 

Over  2,500  correspondence  students  have  finished  courses. 
During  the  past  year  the  division  made  a  study  of  the  time 
it  took  students  to  complete  typical  correspondence  courses. 
Elementary  English  and  Practical  Applied  Mathematics  were 
selected  as  representative.  Each  of  these  courses  had  a  corre- 
spondence enrollment  of  over  500  students,  and  the  number  of 
completions  in  each  totaled  considerably  more  than  100  when 
the  study  was  made.  The  number  of  months  it  took  each 
student  to  complete  a  course  was  found  and  tabulated.  The 
results  in  Elementary  English  and  Practical  Applied  Mathe- 
matics are  shown  graphically  in  Figs.  1  and  2  below. 
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Fig.  1. — In  this  figure  is  represented  tlie  distribution  of  time  spent  by  a  total  of  117 
correspondence  students  in  completing  the  20-assignment  course  in  Elementary 
English.  Each  black  bar  indicates  the  size  of  the  group  of  students  who  completed 
the  course  in  the  number  of  months  shown  beneath  the  bar. 
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Fig.  2. — In  this  figure  is  represented  the  distribution  of  time  spent  by  a  total  of  157 
correspondence  students  in  completing  the  20-assignment  course  in  Practical 
Applied  Mathematics.  Each  black  bar  indicates  the  size  of  the  group  of  students 
who  completed  the  course  in  the  number  of  months  shown  beneath  the  bar. 
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From  the  illustrations  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  marked 
tendency  among  students  who  carry  through  their  work  to 
prolong  unduly  the  completion  of  their  courses.  The  courses 
selected  for  study  were  each  20  assignments  in  length.  Long 
courses  were  chosen  for  study  because  it  was  assumed  that  they 
would  show  more  fairly  tendencies  to  delay  than  the  short-unit 
courses. 

From  the  illustrations  it  will  be  "seen  that  the  majority  of 
students  completed  both  courses  in  a  year  or  less. 

In  Elementary  English  (Fig.  1)  117  students  completed  the 
course  in  periods  varying  from  two  to  thirty-six  months.  The 
average  time  spent  in  finishing  the  20  assignments  of  the  course 
was  fourteen  months,  or  almost  exactly  twenty-one  days  for 
each  assignment. 

Of  the  117  who  completed  the  course,  60  students,  or  51  per 
cent,  finished  their  work  within  one  year.  These  students  spent 
on  the  average  between  eleven  and  twelve  days  in  completing 
each  assignment. 

In  Practical  Applied  Mathematics  (Fig.  2)  157  students  com- 
pleted their  work  in  periods  varying  from  two  to  thirty-two 
months.  The  average  time  taken  for  completion  of  the  course 
was  9.14  months.  This  means  that  an  average  of  almost  two 
weeks  was  spent  on  each  of  the  20  assignments. 

Of  the  157  students  who  completed  their  course,  127,  or  80 
per  cent,  finished  within  one  year.  These  students  spent  on 
the  average  between  ten  and  eleven  days  in  completing  each 
assignment. 

The  fact  that  a  much  larger  percentage  finished  Practical 
Applied  Mathematics  within  a  year  than  finished  Elementary 
English  is  probably  due  to  the  character  of  the  subject  rather 
than  to  the  character  of  the  students  enrolled. 

These  figures  further  indicate  that  the  slower  students  require 
between  two  and  three  years  to  complete  a  course,  while  the 
more  rapid  portion  of  the  group  can  complete  a  course  of  20 
assignments  within  a  year;  that  this  more  rapid  element  is  in 
the  majority,  and  on  the  average  spends  less  than  two  weeks  in 
completing  each  assignment. 
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Statistics . 

I.    Summary  of  Total  Enrollment  in  Correspondence  Courses  and  in 

Classes. 
II.    Table  showing  Number  of  Students  who  have  received  Instruc- 
tion by  Correspondence  in  Different  Subjects  during  the  Last 
Fiscal  Year,  Dec.  1,  1918,  to  Nov.  30,  1919. 

III.  Table  showing  Enrollment  by  Subjects  in  Classes,  and  Location 

thereof. 

IV.  Table  showing  Number  of  Students  who  completed  Courses  pre- 

vious to  Nov.  30,  1919. 
V.    Table  showing  Number  of  Re-enrollments  in  Courses. 
VI.    Table  showing  Average  Age  of  Students. 
VII.    Table  showing  Number  of  Students  enrolled  in  North  Adams 

Normal  School  Correspondence  Courses. 
VIII.    Table  showing  Enrollment  in  Courses  offered  by  the  Committee 
on  University  Extension  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  Co-opera- 
tion with  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 


I.    Summary  of  total  enrollment  of  students  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
according  to  type  of  instruction,  —  correspondence  and  class. 

[Period  covered,  Jan.  19,  1916,  when  first  student  was  enrolled,  to  Nov.  30,  1919.] 


Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Total  correspondence  enrollment, 

Total  class  enrollment, 

6,930 
8,556 

2,303 
10,668 

9,233 
19,224 

Total  enrollment, 

15,486 

12,971 

28,457 

II.    Number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  by  correspondence 
in  groups  of  subjects  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

[Dec.  1,  1918,  to  Nov.  30,  1919.] 


Elementary  English,  ....  691 
Elementary  English,  .  .  .  357 
Elementary  English,  continued,  20 
English  for  new  Americans,  .  56 
English  for  business,  .  .  .92 
Plain  English,  .  .  .  .150 
English,  paragraphing  and  punc- 
tuating  16 

Advanced  English, 148 

English  composition  A,         .        .  105 
English  composition  B,         .        .     18 


Advanced  English — Con. 

English  composition  AA, 

24 

Appreciation  of  English  literature, 

1 

Commercial  correspondence, 

40 

Romance  languages, 

277 

Elementary  Spanish,     . 

83 

Commercial  Spanish,     . 

53 

Advanced  Spanish, 

28 

Elementary  French,  Part  I, 

70 

Elementary  French,  Part  I, 

con- 

tinned, 

12 
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II.    Number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  by  correspondence 
in  groups  of  subjects  during  the  last  fiscal  year  —  Concluded. 


Romance  languages  —  Con. 

Elementary  French,  Part  II, 

Elementary  Italian, 
Civics,  history  and  economics. 

Government,  .... 

Civics, 

Economics 

United  States  history  A, 

American    history    and    govern- 
ment,   . 

Sociology, 

Money  and  banking. 

Civics  for  naturalization. 
Pure  mathematics,     . 

Elementary  algebra, 

Advanced  algebra. 

Practical  calculus. 

Elementary  geometry, 

Trigonometry, 
Drawing, 

Shop  sketching. 

Mechanical  drawing,  Part  I, 

Mechanical  drawing,  Part  II, 

Architectural  drawing, 

Practical  machine  design. 

Freehand  dravring, 

Show  card  writing. 

Plan  reading  and  estimating, 

Drawing  for  mechanics. 

Advanced  mechanical  drawing. 
Mechanical  subjects. 

Practical  steam  engineering. 

Gas  and  oil  engines,  Parts  I  and 
II,         ... 

Gasoline  automobiles, 

Steam  boilers, 

Heat  and  fuels, 

Heating  and  lighting  for  janitors, 

Heating  and  ventilating, 

Practical  mechanics, 

Steam  turbines. 

Hydraulics,      .... 

Refrigeration, 

Statics,  elements  of  mechanics. 

Engines,  steam. 
Electrical  subjects,     . 

Practical  electricity, 

Electric  railways,   . 

Electric  transmission,    . 

Electric  wiring. 

Dynamo-electric  machinery, 

Theory  of  alternating  current, 


25 
11 

11 

9 

12 

13 


119 
21 
15 
21 
43 

10 
250 
60 
10 
3 
31 
51 
55 
31 
10 

52 

17 

82 

6 

2 

15 

23 

22 

9 

2 

3 

2 

5 


103 

2 

1 

24 

13 

5 


219 


511 


240 


Construction, 95 

Elements  of  structures,  .  .  12 
Concrete  and  its  uses,  ...  10 
Reinforced  concrete  construction,  7 
Materials  of  construction,  .  .  10 
Highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance,         10 

Lumber  and  its  uses,     .        .        .       5 

Plumbing, 7 

Strength  of  materials,    .        .        .34 

Civil  service 212 

Bookkeeping,      .        .        .        .        .        .     353 

Accounting, 184 

Principles  of  accounting,  .  .154 
Industrial  accounting,  .        .        .30 

Stenography  and  typewriting,  .        .     171 

Stenography, 70 

Typewriting, 101 

Applied  mathematics,        ....     919 
Elementary  applied  arithmetic,  .   146 
Practical  applied  mathematics,    .  635 
Shop  arithmetic,     .        .        .        .73 
Advanced  shop  mathematics,       .     65 

Homemaking, 89 

Foods  and  nutrition,     .        .        .32 

Dietetics, 8 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration,     20 

Study  of  fabrics 12 

Household  management,       .        .     17 

Pedagogy, 45 

Educational  psychology,  Parts  I 

and  II, 16 

English,  methods  of  teaching,      .     29 

Business  practice, 398 

Business  arithmetic,       .        .        .158 

Advertising, 151 

Business  law,           ....     33 
Industrial  organization,         .        .     25 
Retail  salesmanship,      ...       8 
Office  organization  and  manage- 
ment  23 

Unclassified  because  of  later  addition,     .     173 
Safety  engineering,         ...       7 
Military  mathematics,  .        .       1 

Slide  rule  and  its  uses,  .        .     49 

Penmanship,  .  .  .  .  .58 
Lowell  preparatory,  .  .  .42 
Power  plant  economics,  .  .  7 
Civic  biology,         ....       9. 


Grand  total. 


5,003 
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III.  Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  from  Dec.  1,  1918,  to 
Nov.  SO,  1919,  subjects  taught,  and  places  in  which  the  classes  were 
formed. 


Subject. 

Number  in  Class. 

Place. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Adams,      .... 

Conversational  Spanish, 

11 

21 

32 

Current  history, 

7 

74 

81 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 
Conversational  French  (two  classes),  . 

5 

29 

34 

Athol,        .... 

13 

93 

106 

Gasoline  automobiles. 

33 

7 

40 

Practical  applied  mathematics,  . 

40 

- 

40 

Boston 

Practical    applied    mathematics    (co- 
operative). 
Commercial  correspondence. 

7 
5 

28 

7 
33 

Conversational  French  (two  classes),  . 

4 

75 

79 

Conversational  Spanish  (two  classes). 

129 

220 

349 

Current  history, 

- 

38 

38 

English  for  business,   .... 

5 

31 

36 

Gasoline  automobiles  (four  classes),    . 

313 

173 

486 

Braintree, 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants (two  classes). 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants (.co-operative). 

Practical  applied  mathematics  (three 
classes). 

Conversational  French, 

7 

8 

86 

141 
39 

42 

148 
47 

86 
42 

Bridgewater,     . 

Conversational  French  (two  classes),   . 

9 

44 

53 

Brockton, 

Appreciation    of    English    literature 

(three  classes). 
Conversational  French  (two  classes),  . 

2 
2 

77 
69 

79 
71 

Current  history 

1 

20 

21 

Methods  of  teaching  English  in  second- 
ary schools. 
Practical  applied  mathematics,  . 

67 

29 

29 
67 

Brookline, 

Current  history, 

- 

88 

88 

Cambridge, 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 
Conversational  French  (two  classes),  . 

_ 

15 
90 

15 
.      90 

Practical  applied  mathematics,  . 

52 

- 

52 

Charlestown,     . 

Advanced  shop  mathematics,     . 

42 

- 

42 

Chelsea 

Practical  applied  mathematics  (four 

classes). 
Civics  for  naturalization  (two  classes). 

155 
80 

~ 

155 
80 

Concord  Junction,    . 
East  Boston,     . 

Civics    for    naturalization    (co-opera- 
tive). 
Conversational  Italian, 

8 

53 

8 
53 

Everett,    .... 

Educational  psychology  (three  classes), 

6 

93 

99 

Fitchburg, 

Appreciation  of  English  literature, 

2 

32 

34 

20 
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III.  Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  from  Dec.  1,  1918,  to 
Nov.  SO,  1919,  subjects  taught,  and  places  in  which  the  classes  were 
formed  —  Continued. 


Place. 

Subject. 

NuMBEB  IN  Class. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Gardner,  .... 

Conversational  French, 

- 

36 

36 

Qloucester, 

Great  Barrington,     . 

Practical  applied  mathematics  (navi- 
gation). 
Appreciation  of  English  literature. 

26 

39 

26 
39 

Greenfield, 

Advanced  shop  mathematics, 

20 

- 

20 

Commercial  correspondence, 

18 

15 

33 

Practical  applied  mathematics,  . 

30 

- 

30 

Retail  salesmanship  (co-operative). 

24 

- 

24 

Haverhill, 

Appreciation  of  English  literature, 

2 

46 

48 

Current  history,  .... 

- 

65 

65 

Educational  psychology. 

- 

20 

20 

Holyoke,  .... 

Conversational  French  (five  classes), 

1 

238 

239 

Conversational  Spanish  (two  classes) 

24 

64 

88 

Hyannis 

Americanization  —  organization  anc 
supervision. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 

Educational  psychology,     . 

7 
5 

45 
71 

52 
76 

Ipswich,    .        .        _        . 

2 

22 

24 

Lawrence, 

Appreciation  of  English  literature. 

6 

50 

56 

Civics   for   naturalization    (co-opera- 
tive) (two  classes). 
Conversational  French  (six  classes). 

65 
30 

369 

65 
399 

Current  history  (two  classes),     . 

18 

146 

164 

Lowell,      .... 
Ludlow 

Lynn 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 

Civics   for   naturalization    (co-opera- 
tive) (three  classes). 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 

Advanced  shop  mathematics. 

10 
15 
25 
30 

144 

3 

42 

154 
18 
67 
30 

Civics   for   naturalization    (co-opera- 
tive) (two  classes). 
Educational  psychology,     . 

26 

4 

31 

26 
35 

• 

English  for  American  citizenship  (co- 
operative). 
Lowell  Institute  preparatory  course. 

30 
17 

_ 

30 
17 

Methods  of  teaching  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 
Practical  applied  mathematics,  . 

2 
65 

23 

1 

25 
66 

Practical  electricity,    . 

27 

1 

28 

Slide  rule  and  its  uses. 

38 

7 

45 

Mansfield, 

Foods  and  nutrition  (two  classes). 

- 

54 

54 

Marblehead, 

Household  budget, 

- 

18 

18 

MillviUe 

English  for  American  citizenship  (co- 
operative). 

28 

~ 

28 
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III.  Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  from  Dec.  1,  1918,  to 
Nov.  SO,  1919,  subjects  taught,  and  places  in  which  the  classes  were 
formed  —  Continued. 


Subject. 

Number  in  Class. 

Place. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Natick,     .... 
New  Bedford,  . 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 
Appreciation  of  English  literature,     . 

1 

39 
20 

39 
21 

Conversational  French  (two  classes),  . 

- 

65 

65 

Methods  of  teaching  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 

Conversational  Spanish, 

16 

25 
198 

25 
214 

Newburyport,  . 

10 

12 

22 

Newton,    .... 

Heating  and  lighting  for  janitors  (co- 
operative). 
Civics  for  naturalization,     . 

19 

- 

19 

North  Adams,  . 

108 

- 

108' 

Conversational  Spanish  (two  classes),  . 

31 

21- 

52 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 
Conversational  Spanish  (two  classes), 

- 

140 

140 

Northampton,  . 

34 

11 

45 

Gasoline  automobiles. 

33 

16 

49 

Mechanical  drawing,    .        .        . 

25 

- 

25 

North  Attleborough, 

Current  history 

9 

53 

62 

Peabody,   .... 

Civics  for  naturalization,    . 

32 

- 

32 

Pittsfield 

Bookkeeping  (co-operative). 

5 

4 

9 

Civics  for  naturalization  (two  classes). 

76 

- 

76 

Conversational  Spanish  (co-operative). 

14 

9 

23 

English  for  business,   .... 

- 

37 

37 

English  for  business  (co-operative),    . 

_  9 

4 

13 

Gasoline  for  automobiles,    . 

42 

15 

57 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 
Stenography  (co-operative), 

5 

2 

50 
11 

55 
13 

Plymouth, 

Quincy,     .... 

Revere 

Rockland, 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 

Practical  applied  mathematics    (two 
classes). 

Civics    for   naturalization    (co-opera- 
tive) (three  classes). 

English  for  American  citizenship  (co- 
operative). 

Practical  mathematics  for  electricians, 

5 
69 
37 

9 
41 

21 
3 

26 
69 
37 
12 
41 

Roxbury,  .... 

Practical  applied  mathematics,  . 

31 

- 

31 

Salem 

Americanization — racial  backgrounds. 

- 

31 

31 

Gasoline  automobiles. 

11 

14 

25 

Methods  of  teaching  English  in  second- 
ary schools. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants (two  classes). 

1 
10 

30 
215 

31 

225 

Somerville, 

Current  history 

2 

28 

30 

22 
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III.  Number  of  enrolhnents  in  extension  classes  from  Dec.  1,  1918,  to 
Nov.  SO,  1919,  subjects  taught,  and  places  in  which  the  classes  were 
formed  —  Continued. 


Subject. 

Number  in  Class. 

Place. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Somerville  —  Con.     . 
South  Boston,  . 

English  for  American  citizenship  (co- 
operative). 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 

English  for  American  citizenship  (co- 
operative) . 

English  for  American  citizenship  (co- 
operative). 

English  for  business 

8 
22 

14 
108 

14 

.  116 

22 

Southbridge,     . 

81 

47 
18 

128 
18 

Practical  applied  mathematics,  . 

33 

- 

33 

South  Hadley, 
Springfield, 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 

Appreciation  of  English  literature  (two 
classes). 

Civics    for    naturalization    (co-opera- 
tive) (two  classes). 

Conversational  French  (four  classes). 

11 

114 
61 

65 
80 

488 

65 

91 

114 

539 

Drawing  for  mechanics, 

18 

7 

25 

Elementary  accounting, 

45 

17 

62 

English  composition  A,        .        .        . 

1 

18 

19 

English  composition  AA,     . 

2 

16 

18 

English  composition  B, 

1 

17 

18 

English  for  business,   .... 

21 

6 

27 

Household  budget  planning. 

- 

42 

42 

Methods  of  teaching  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants (two  classes). 

Principles  of  accounting,     . 

2 
61 
23 

18 
20 
15 

20 
81 
38 

Swampscott, 

Current  history, 

9 

71 

80 

Taunton,  .... 

Appreciation  of  English  literature, 

7 

14 

21 

English  for  American  citizenship  (co- 
operative). 
Gasoline  automobiles, 

35 
22 

15 

35 
37 

Watertown, 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 
Advanced  shop  mathematics. 

16 
43 

- 

16 
43 

Conversational  French, 

31 

14 

45 

Current  history, 

- 

61 

61 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 
Practical  applied  mathematics,  . 

- 

23 

23 

29 

- 

29 

Westfield, 

Civics   for   naturalization    (co-opera- 
tive). 
Conversational  French  (two  classes), 

47 

- 

47 

11 

121 

132 

West  Newton,  . 

Practical  applied  mathematics,  . 

25 

- 

25 

West  Wareham, 

Shop  arithmetic 

40 

- 

40 
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III.  Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  from  Dec.  1,  1918,  to 
Nov.  30,  1919,  subjects  taught,  and  places  in  which  the  classes  were 
formed  —  Concluded. 


Place. 

Subject. 

Number  in  Class. 

Men. 

Women. 

Totals. 

Whitinsville,     . 
Worcester, 

Conversational  French, 

Appreciation  of  English  literature. 

Civics    for   naturalization    (co-opera- 
tive) (two  classes). 
Conversational  French  (three  classes), 

Conversational  Spanish, 

English  composition  A,        ,        .         . 

English  for  American  citizenship  (co- 
operative) (two  classes) . 

Methods  of  teaching  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. 

Practical  steam  engineering  (co-opera- 
tive). 

Slide  rule  and  its  uses  (two  classes),     . 

12 

400 
38 
10 

1 
45 

46 
11 
59 

61 

32 

347 
14 
21 

23 
39 

73 
32 
400 
385 
24 
22 
45 
23 
85 
11 
59 

Totals, 

3,812 

6,095 

9,907 

IV.    Number  of  students  who  have  completed  courses  since  establishment  of 

Division. 


Men. 


Women. 


Totals. 


Completed  with  certificates:  — 
In  correspondence  courses. 

In  classes, 

Totals 

Completed  without  certificates:  — 
In  correspondence  courses. 

In  classes, 

Totals 

Grand  totals,       .        .        .        . 


1,327 
1,724 


3,051 


399 
347 


746 
3,797 


498 
2,301 


205 
730 


935 
3,734 


1,825 
4,025 


5,850 


604 
1,077 


1,681 
7,531 


V.    Number  of  students  who  have  re-enrolled  in  courses  since  establishment 

of  the  Division. 
Total  (men  and  women), 1,208 
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VI.    Average  age  of  students  since  establishment  of  the  Division. 

In  correspondence, 28  ^ 

In  classes, 32 

1  Median  age  of  1,200  correspondence  students,  26.7  years. 

VII.    Number  of  students  in  North  Adams  Normal  School  correspondence 
courses  distributed  according  to  school  years.'^ 


Year. 


Number  of 
students. 


1911, 

1911-12, 

1912-13, 

1913-14, 

1914-15, 

1915-16, 

1916-17, 

1917-18, 

1918-19, 


15 
39 
57 
124 
132 
132 
102 
139 
146 


1  Many  registrations  hold  over  from  one  year  to  another. 

VIII.  Number  of  students  enrolled  in  courses  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
University  Extension  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  co-operation  with  the 
Division  of  University  Extension. 


Year. 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1918-19 


1919-20' 


Place. 


Greenfield,   . 
Northampton, 


Northampton, 


Springfield,  . 

Amherst, 
Northampton, 


Springfield, 
Sunderland, 

Northampton, 
Totals, 


Subject. 


Spoken  English, 
Anatomy  and  physiology, 
Elementary  Spanish, 

Advanced  French,  . 
Anatomy  and  physiolog: 
Elementary  French, 
Architecture,  . 

Gasoline  automobiles, 
Advanced  French,  . 
Elementary  French, 
French,    . 
French,    . 

Advanced  French,  . 
European  history,  . 


Zoology, 
French, 


Number  in  class. 


Men. 


Women. 


258 


Totals. 


30 
13 
20 

14 
13 
19 
17 

23 
20 
17 
15 
10 
22 
25 

15 

17 


290 


1  Six  lectures  were  also  arranged. 
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Expenditures,  July  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1919. 

Salaries. 

Administration :  — 

Director, $4,999  98 

Clerks,  stenographers,  etc., 17,751  38 

Extra  clerical  and  stenographic  service,        ....  9,705  27 

Instruction :  — 

Agents  supervising  instruction, 5,300  54 

Full-time  instructors, 10,123  28 

Part-time  instructors, 32,832  69 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising, 52  16 

Blue  prints, .  369  56 

Books,  periodicals,  and  clippings, 218  63 

Express, 264  58 

Material  for  courses, .       .       .  2,319  96 

Office  supplies, 3,631  57 

Postage, 5,604  44 

Printing, 5,577  85 

Stationery, 1,240  06 

Sundries, , 917  94 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 176  85 

Textbooks, 11,505  64 

Travel, 5,967  42 

Typewriters  and  accessories, 1,124  74 

Total, $119,684  54 

Receipts  from  students,  deposited  with  treasurer,  .       .       .  S20,580  44 
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